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SPONSOR'S  NOTE 


The  BART  Impact  Program  wa%  a comprehensive,  policy-oriented  study  and  evaluation 
of  the  impacts  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's  new  rapid  transit  system  (BART). 
The  program  began  in  1972,  and  was  completed  in  1978.  Financing  for  the  Program 
was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the  California  Department  of  Transportation. 
Management  of  the  Federally-funded  portion  of  the  Program  was  vested  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 
(MTC),  a nine-county  regional  agency  established  by  California  law  in  1970, 
administered  the  Program  as  prime  contractor  to  DOT;  the  research  was  performed 
by  competitively  selected  subcontractors  to  MTC. 

The  BART  Impact  Program  studied  the  broadest  feasible  range  of  potential  rapid 
transit  impacts,  including  impacts  on  traffic  flow,  travel  behavior,  land  use  and 
urban  development,  the  environment,  the  regional  economy,  social  institutions  and 
life  styles,  and  public  policy.  The  incidence  of  these  impacts  on  population 
groups,  local  areas,  and  economic  sectors  was  measured  and  analyzed. 

The  results  of  the  BART  Impact  Program  ha\e  been  synthesized  in  BART  in  the  Bay 
Area,  the  BART  Impact  Program  Final  Report  (PFR).  That  report  was  prepared  by 
MTC  and  presents  MTC's  conclusions  from  and  interpretation  of  the  Program's 
findings.  In  addition  to  the  PFR,  final  reports  for  each  of  the  individual 
projects  in  the  Program  were  prepared  by  the  consultants  who  conducted  the  re- 
search. The  reports  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  Note.  The  final  reports  are 
supported  by  numerous  technical  memoranda  and  working  papers.  The  conclusions 
in  those  documents  reflect  the  viewpoints  of  the  respective  consultants  based  on 
their  research. 

Readers  of  BART  Impact  Program  reports  should  be  aware  of  the  circumstances  and 
the  setting  in  which  BART  was  planned  and  built  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Program  was  conducted.  An  understanding  of  these  factors  is  critical  for 
interpreting  the  Program's  findings  and  attempting  to  apply  them  to  other  areas. 

First,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  has  a sound 
economy,  a good  system  of  highways  and  public  transportation,  and  distinctive 
land  use  and  development  patterns  shaped  by  the  Bay  and  the  hills  around  it. 

BART  was  approved  and  built  during  a period  of  vigorous  growth  in  the  Bay  Area. 
The  economy  was  expanding,  suburban  development  was  burgeoning,  and  major  in- 
crements of  highway  capacity  were  being  added.  Also,  the  Bay  Area  already  had 
extensive  public  transportation  services.  There  were  public  carriers  operating 
dense  networks  of  local  transit  services  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay,  and  there  was 
frequent  transbay  bus  service  from  many  parts  of  the  East  Bay  to  San  Francisco. 

In  1972  before  BART  opened,  approximately  10%  of  the  total  daily  trips  in  the 
three  BART  counties  were  made  on  transit.  All  of  these  factors  made  it  difficult 
in  the  study  to  isolate  BART's  effects  from  other  influences  that  were  affecting 
such  things  as  travel  behavior  and  urban  development. 

A second  important  point  is  that  BART  was  planned  and  designed  primarily  to 
facilitate  travel  from  outlying  suburbs  to  downtown  areas.  Multiple  stops  are 
provided  in  the  major  central  business  districts,  but  in  other  respects  BART  is 


more  like  a conmuter  rail  system  (with  long  lines  and  widely-spaced  stations) 
than  a New  York  or  Chicago-style  subway  system  of  interlocking  crosstown  lines 
and  frequent  stops.  The  BART  system  was  intended  to  rival  the  automobile  in 
comfort,  speed,  and  convenience.  Contemporary  issues  like  energy  conservation, 
air  quality  and  service  for  the  transportation  disadvantaged  were  not  widely 
recognized  and  publicized  concerns  during  the  period  of  BART's  design. 

The  institutional  setting  in  the  Bay  Area  was  a third  important  influence  on 
BART's  development.  BART  was  developed  as  a separate  institution  without  full 
coordination  among  existing  transportation  and  regional  development  planning 
agencies.  BART's  planners  had  to  make  assumptions  about  policies  and  develop- 
ment, many  of  which  turned  out  to  be  contrary  to  policies  ultimately  adopted  by 
municipalities  in  the  BART  District. 

A critical  element  in  the  study  design  of  the  BART  Impact  Program  was  the  defi- 
nition of  the  No-BART  Alternative  (NBA),  the  regional  transportation  facilities 
and  travel  patterns  judged  most  likely  to  have  evolved  by  1976  if  BART  had  not 
been  built.  The  definition  of  an  NBA  was  essential  since  the  Program  defined 
an  impact  as  the  difference  between  what  actually  occurred  with  BART  and  what 
would  have  resulted  without  BART.  One  cannot  be  certain  about  what  the  region 
would  have  been  like  had  BART  not  been  built.  But  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
political  and  economic  decision  history  of  the  Bay  Area  and  the  professional 
judgment  of  those  involved  in  the  Program,  it  was  determined  that  no  significant 
changes  to  the  area's  freeway  and  bridge  systems  as  they  actually  were  in  1976 
would  have  occurred  without  BART.  It  was  concluded  further  that  the  public  transit 
network  and  services  would  have  been  very  similar  to  what  they  were  just  before  the 
start  of  BART  transbay  service.  One  consequence  of  this  assumption  is  that  the 
NBA  provides  lower  levels  of  service  and  less  capacity  than  the  with-BART  system, 
and  attracts  fewer  riders.  The  NBA  does  not  extrapolate  beyond  1976  and  does  not 
consider  how  much  additional  capacity  in  the  transportation  system  might  eventu- 
ally have  been  required  because  of  increasing  travel  demand  and  congestion. 

An  important  factor  affecting  the  findings  was  that  BART  was  not  operating  at 
its  full  service  level  during  the  period  of  study  by  the  BART  Impact  Program. 

The  frequency  of  trains,  their  operating  speeds,  the  reliability  of  their  oper- 
ations, and  the  capacities  provided  in  peak  periods  of  travel  by  BART  were 
considerably  lower  than  those  originally  planned.  Trains  were  running  on 
12-minute  headways  instead  of  the  4.5  minutes  originally  planned  for  each  of  the 
four  lines  (90  seconds  where  three  lines  converged).  BART  did  not  initiate 
service  on  all  lines  simultaneously  in  1972  but  instead  phased  in  service.  The 
most  critical  link,  the  Transbay  Tube,  was  not  opened  until  late  1974.  Night 
service  did  not  start  until  the  end  of  1975,  and  Saturday  service  started  in 
1977.  Direct  Richmond  to  Daly  City  service  still  is  not  operating,  and  it  now 
appears  that  "full  service  levels,"  when  they  are  attained,  will  not  achieve  the 
headways  and  average  speeds  announced  in  the  original  plans. 

The  final  point  is  that  BART  had  only  been  operating  for  a relatively  short 
period  of  time  when  its  impacts  were  studied.  The  impact  assessment  largely 
depends  on  data  collected  in  the  first  four  years  of  BART's  operations.  It  is 
likely  that  some  of  its  impacts,  particularly  those  relating  to  urban  develop- 
ment, will  require  more  time  to  mature. 
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Final  Reports 


These  documents  are  available  to  the  public  through  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service,  Springfield,  VA  22151: 

Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  "BART  in  the  Bay  Area.  The  Final 
Report  of  the  BART  Impact  Program,"  MTC,  1979. 

Gruen  Associates,  Inc.  and  DeLeuw,  Cather  & Company,  "Environmental  Impacts  of 
BART,"  MTC,  1979. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & Co.,  "BART's  First  Five  Years:  Transportation  and 

Travel  Impacts,"  MTC,  1979. 

Jefferson  Associates,  Inc.,  "Impacts  of  BART  on  Bay  Area  Institutions  and  Life 
Styles,"  MTC,  1979. 

McDonald  & Grefe,  Inc.,  "The  Economic  and  Financial  Impacts  of  BART," 

MTC,  1979. 

John  Blayney  Associates/David  M.  Dornbusch  & Co.,  Inc.,  "Land  Use  and  Urban 
Development  Impacts  of  BART,"  MTC, 1979. 

Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton  Inc.,  "The  Impact  of  BART  on  Public  Policy," 

MTC,  1979. 

Urban  Dynamics  Associates,  "Implications  of  BART's  Impacts  for  the  Transportati on 
Disadvantaged,"  MTC,  1978. 

Alan  M.  Voorhees  & Associates,  Inc.,  "Federal  Policy  Implications  of  BART," 

DOT,  1979. 
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The  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System 

The  71-mile  system  includes  20  miles  of  subway,  24  miles  on  elevated  struc- 
tures and  27  miles  at  ground  level.  The  subway  sections  are  in  San 
Francisco,  Berkeley,  downtown  Oakland,  the  Berkeley  Hills  Tunnel  and  the 
Transbay  Tube. 

The  34  stations  include  13  elevated,  14  subway  and  7 at  ground  level.  They 
are  spaced  at  an  average  distance  of  2.1  miles:  stations  in  the  downtowns 
are  less  than  one-half  mile  apart,  while  those  in  suburban  areas  are  two  to 
four  miles  apart.  Parking  lots  at  23  stations  have  a total  of  20,200  spaces. 
There  is  a fee  (25  cents)  at  only  one  of  the  parking  lots.  BART  and  local 
agencies  provide  bus  service  to  all  stations. 

Trains  are  from  3 to  10  cars  long.  Each  car  is  70  feet  long  and  has  72  seats. 
Top  speed  in  normal  operations  is  70  mph  with  an  average  speed  of  38  mph 
including  station  stops.  All  trains  stop  at  all  stations  on  the  route. 

Trains  are  automatically  controlled  by  the  central  computer  at  BART  head- 
quarters. A train  operator  on  board  each  train  can  override  automatic 
controls  in  an  emergency. 

Magnetically  encoded  tickets  with  values  up  to  $20  are  issued  by  vending 
machines.  Automated  fare  gates  at  each  station  compute  the  appropriate 
fare  and  deduct  it  from  the  ticket  value. 


Fares  range  from  25  cents  to  $1.45,  depending  upon  trip  length.  Discount 
fares  are  available  to  the  physically  handicapped,  children  12  and  under,  and 
persons  65  and  over. 

BART  serves  the  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa  and  San  Francisco, 
which  have  a combined  population  of  2.4  million.  The  system  was  opened  in 
five  stages,  from  September  1972  to  September  1974.  The  last  section  to 
open  was  the  Transbay  Tube  linking  Oakland  and  the  East  Bay  with  San 
Francisco  and  the  West  Bay. 

Routes  are  identified  by  the  terminal  stations:  Daly  City  in  the  West  Bay, 
Richmond,  Concord  and  Fremont  in  the  East  Bay.  Trains  operate  from  6:00 
a.m.  to  midnight  on  weekdays,  every  12  minutes  during  the  daytime  on  three 
routes:  Concord-Daly  City,  Fremont-Daly  City,  Richmond-Fremont.  This 
results  in  6-minute  train  frequencies  in  San  Francisco,  downtown  Oakland 
and  the  Fremont  line  where  routes  converge.  In  the  evening,  trains  are 
dispatched  every  20  minutes  on  only  the  Richmond-Fremont  and  Concord- 
Daly  City  routes.  Service  is  provided  on  Saturdays  from  9 a.m.  to  midnight 
at  15-minute  intervals.  Future  service  will  include  a Richmond-Daly  City 
route  and  Sunday  service*  Trains  will  operate  every  six  minutes  on  all  routes 
during  the  peak  periods  of  travel. 

Approximately  146,000  one-way  trips  are  made  each  day.  Approximately 
200,000  daily  one-way  trips  are  anticipated  under  full  service  conditions. 

BART  construction  and  equipment  cost  $1.6  billion,  financed  primarily  from 
local  funds:  $942  million  from  bonds  being  repaid  by  the  property  and  sales 
taxes  in  three  counties,  $176  million  from  toll  revenues  of  transbay  bridges, 
$315  million  from  federal  grants  and  $186  million  from  interest  earnings  and 
other  sources. 


March  1978 

•Sunday  service  begun  in  July.  1978 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION S 


The  Public  Policy  Project  was  designed  to  measure  both  the 
direct  and  indirect  impacts  of  BART  on  local  public  policy  actions 
and  the  public  policy-making  processes  of  local,  regional  and  state 
governments.  The  assessment  of  these  public  policy  actions  and 
processes  provides  a number  of  lessons  for  local  officials  in  other 
communities  planning  rapid  rail  transit.  These  lessons  are  inten- 
ded to  help  local  officials  make  more  informed  policy  decisions  to 
allow  communities  to  take  advantage  of  rapid  rail  transit  develop- 
ment in  meeting  other  established  local  objectives. 

This  summary  presents  the  overall  conclusions  of  the  Public 
Policy  Project  in  three  sections.  Finally,  policy  implications  are 
outlined  for  each  of  three  levels  of  government — local,  regional 
and  state. 


SUMMARY 


Overall,  public  policy  responses  to  BART  have  been  only  mar- 
ginally different  from  what  would  have  been  expected  in  the  No-BART 
Alternative  scenario  (in  the  absence  of  BART  and  no  other  major 
capital  investment  in  the  Bay  Area's  transportation  systems). 

However,  BART  has  had  a few  significant  impacts  on  public 
policy  decisions,  primarily  in  the  areas  of  land  use  planning  and 
policy  and  transit  financial  policy.  BART  has  had  little  or  no 
impact  in  other  policy  areas  studied  such  as  institutions  and  local 
financial  and  transportation  policy  decisions  and  processes. 

Further,  public  policy  impacts  of  BART  are  generally  more 
pronounced  in  urban  core  areas  compared  with  urban  residential  or 
suburban  areas  and  are  normally  the  result  of  local  rather  than 
regional  or  state  policy  decisions. 


1.  OVERALL  LEVEL  OF  IMPACT 


Public  Policy  Responses  To  BART  Have  Been  Only  Marginally  Different 
From  What  Would  Have  Been  Expected  In  The  No-BART  Alternative 
Scenario 


Bay  Area  public  officials  took  few  policy  actions  directly 
or  indirectly  because  of  BART.  Most  of  the  actions  that  were  taken 
in  response  to  BART  were  intended  to  protect  against,  rather  than 
take  advantage  of,  BART.  Further,  local  public  officials  made 
policy  decisions  individually,  rather  than  as  part  of  a coordinated 
strategy  to  provide  a balanced  and  cost  effective  total  transpor- 
tation system  for  the  Bay  Area. 

BART  also  had  little  or  no  lasting  impact  on  the  policy 
decision-making  processes  of  local  governments  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Policy  decisions  were  generally  made  using  existing  governmental 
decision-making  processes.  Further,  BART  policy  decisions  were 
generally  consistent  with  general  hypotheses  expressed  in  policy 
literature — issues  were  raised  as  problems,  not  opportunites ; 
decisions  were  made  incrementally  and  implementation  of  decisions 
did  not  always  result. 

Local  public  policy  actions  have  not  been  a primary  influence 
on  BART  design  or  operations.  The  absence  of  significant  public 
policy  impacts  on  BART  reflects  more  the  lack  of  comprehensive 
policy  actions  than  the  lack  of  a causal  relationship.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  public  officials  generally  took  few  policy  actions  in  re- 
sponse to  BART.  What  actions  were  taken,  however,  did  have  some, 
although  generally  a minor,  impact  on  BART. 
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2. 


MOST  SIGNIFICANT  PUBLIC  POLICY  IMPACTS 


Although  BART's  overall  impact  on  public  policy  has  been  small, 
BART  has  had  a few  significant  impacts  on  policy  decisions,  primarily 
in  the  areas  of  land  use  planning  and  policy  and  transit  financial 
policy.  For  example: 

(1)  Land  Use  Policy 


BART  had  its  most  significant  impact  on  local  land 
use  policy.  High  expectations  of  BART's  impact  on  land  use 
and  development  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  special  plan- 
ning studies  for  BART  station  areas  and  corridors,  result- 
ing in  General  Plan  and  zoning  changes  in  each  of  the  case 
study  cities .1  Further,  BART  was  a primary  cause  for  the 
expansion  of  redevelopment  areas  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  and  the  implementation  of  the  Market  Street  Beauti- 
fication Project  and  other  less  significant  public  improve- 
ment projects. 

(2)  Land  Use  And  Development 


Land  use  policy  changes  as  a result  of  BART  have 
played  a noticeable  role  in  affecting  the  patterns  of  land 
use  and  development  in  the  BART-served  communities.  How- 
ever, the  degree  of  change  generally  depended  more  on  the 
extent  of  market  demand  and  the  degree  to  which  policy 
controls  were  matched  with  incentives  than  on  BART. 

For  example,  in  San  Francisco  the  Market  Street 
Beautification  Project,  made  politically  and  financially 
feasible  by  BART,  allowed  the  city  to  encourage  develop- 
ment along  Market  Street  near  BART  and  impose  restrictions 
on  development  in  other  parts  of  the  CBD . In  contrast, 
where  market  demand  was  not  present  and  zoning  incentives 
near  BART  were  not  combined  with  restrictions  elsewhere 
(as  in  Oakland  and  Richmond) , changes  in  land  use  due  to 
BART  have  been  less  noticeable.  In  areas  where  moderate 
market  demand  developed,  but  where  substantial  community 
opposition  existed,  early  efforts  to  encourage  development 
through  zoning  were  reversed.  The  more  restricted  con- 
trols adopted  have  so  far  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
existing  neighborhood  scale. 


’San  Francisco  and  Oakland  central  business  districts,  San  Francisco  Mission 
and  Oakland  Rockridge  residential  districts,  the  urban  residential  area  of 
Richmond  and  the  suburban  cities  of  Walnut  Creek  and  Fremont. 
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( 3 ) Transit  Finance  Policy 


The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  has  more 
authority  over  allocation  of  transit  funding  and  monitor- 
ing transit  operator  performance  than  would  have  been 
likely  without  BART.  BART  requires  a permanent  source  of 
public  funds  to  maintain  its  operations,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  total  financial  resources  for  transit  within  the 
region  over  what  would  be  expected  under  the  No-BART 
Alternative.  This  need  for  increasing  resources  has  led 
to  more  involvement  by  the  State  Legislature — first  in 
authorizing  additional  funds  and  then  in  giving  MTC  in- 
creased authority  for  monitoring  the  use  and  allocation 
of  those  funds. 


* * * * * 


In  contrast,  BART  has  had  little  or  no  impact  on  other  policy 
areas  studied  such  as  institutional  arrangements  and  local  govern- 
ment financial  and  transportation  policies.  For  example: 

(1)  Institutional  Arrangements 


BART  has  caused  no  apparent  lasting  change  in  in- 
stitutional arrangements  at  the  local  or  state  level. 
However,  BART  did  have  some  impact  on  the  direction  of 
MTC.  In  general,  governmental  organizations  in  the  Bay 
Area  responded  to  BART  plans  and  activities  within  exist- 
ing organizational  structures  and  decision-making  chan- 
nels. The  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  did 
establish  short-term  ad  hoc  committees  and  appointed  a 
BART  liaison  within  the  city  government  to  obtain  neces- 
sary permits  and  traffic  plans  to  facilitate  BART  con- 
struction. However,  smaller  case  study  cities  found  no 
need  for  these  positions  or  committees. 

(2)  Local  Government  Financial  Policy 

BART  allowed  some  cities  to  benefit  from  new  sources 
of  revenue,  but  generally  caused  little  change  in  local 
government  budgetary  or  capital  improvement  financing 
decisions.  BART  had  a favorable  impact  on  local  govern- 
ment finances  by  providing  new  sources  of  financing  for 
public  improvement  projects.  However,  BART  had  a minor 
adverse  impact  on  local  government  finances  by  requiring 
cities  to  incur  some  additional  operating  expenditures  for 
maintenance  caused,  in  part,  by  BART. 

While  BART  was  a highly  visible  part  of  the  rapidly 
rising  composite  tax  rates  in  the  1960 's,  the  BART  debt 
burden  and  tax  rate  did  not  influence  local  tax  rate  or 
bonding  decisions. 
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(3)  Highway  Policy 


BART  has  had  little  impact  on  the  number  and  type  of 
highway  facilities  constructed  in  the  Bay  Area.  BART's 
main  impact  on  highway  planning  policy  was  in  the  form  of 
specific  agreements  for  joint  highway/rapid  transit 
development. 

(4)  Local  Transit  Policy 


BART  has  played  only  a limited  role  in  the  creation 
of  new  local  transit  systems  or  in  the  policies  of  exist- 
ing transit  systems.  An  analysis  of  two  specific  new 
local  transit  service  proposals  (Contra  Costa  County  and 
Tri-City  in  Alameda  County)  and  a general  review  of  recent 
local  transit  service  development  throughout  the  State  of 
California,  indicated  that  system  development  near  BART 
appears  more  related  to  newly  available  Federal  and  State 
subsidies  than  to  BART.  Despite  early  attempts  to  facili- 
tate coordination,  BART  has  also  had  relatively  little 
impact  on  the  operations  of  the  two  major  existing  transit 
operators  in  the  BART  District,  AC  Transit  and  MUNI. 

(5)  Local  Traffic  And  Parking 

Local  officials  have  taken  few  policy  actions  to 
alleviate  overflow  parking  and  traffic  congestion  near 
BART  stations.  BART  had  a noticeable  adverse  impact  on 
local  automobile  transportation  near  many  BART  stations. 
Specific  outcomes  were  an  increase  in  local  traffic  con- 
gestion and  the  lack  of  available  parking  at  some  BART 
stations.  Local  jurisdictions  took  few  policy  actions  to 
try  to  alleviate  these  problems. 


3 . AREAS  MOST  AFFECTED  BY  PUBLIC  POLICY  IMPACTS 


BART  has  had  a comparatively  greater  impact  on  public  policy 
decisions  in  urban  core  areas  than  in  urban  residential  or  subur- 
ban areas.  The  urban  core  areas  of  Oakland  and  principally  San 
Francisco  had  more  opportunities  for  BART  impacts  and  took  more 
aggressive  policy  actions  which  allowed  them  to  take  greater  advan- 
tage of  BART  than  other  areas. 

Public  policy  actions  in  response  to  BART  were  most  often 
made  at  the  local,  rather  than  the  regional  or  State  level  of 
government.  The  emphasis  on  local  policy  with  respect  to  BART  is 
a result  of  the  Bay  Area  institutional  setting.  During  BART  plan- 
ning and  development,  almost  all  transit-related  decisions  were 
the  responsibility  of  strong  local  governments  or  independent  transit 
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agencies.  Regional  agencies  involved  in  transportation  decisions 
have  only  been  formed  in  the  last  ten  years.  These  agencies  have 
yet  to  play  anything  but  an  advisory  role  in  transportation  policy 
decisions.  State  government,  until  recently,  had  expressed  little 
interest  in  local  transportation  policy. 


4.  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 


Although  metropolitan  areas  now  planning  rapid  rail  transit 
systems  are  doing  so  in  a significantly  different  policy  environment 
than  did  BART  in  the  early  1960's,  policy  makers  in  other  metropoli- 
tan areas  can  benefit  from  the  BART  experience.  This  section 
summarizes  the  more  significant  implications  in  terms  of  the  level 
of  government  action  required — local,  regional  or  state . 

(1)  Local  Policy  Implications 

In  other  metropolitan  areas  with  a history  of  strong 
local  government  control,  most  policy  actions  related  to 
rapid  rail  transit  should  be  made  at  the  local  level  of 
government . 

The  BART  experience  suggests  that  local  objectives 
for  rapid  rail  transit  should  be  set  early  and  local  plan- 
ning should  begin  well  before  any  type  of  regional  system 
is  approved.  Although  compliance  with  Federal  Alterna- 
tives Analysis  guidelines  mandates  extensive  transporta- 
tion and  financial  planning,  local  governments  should  be 
sure  that  they  consider  the  expected  impact  of  various 
alternatives  on  their  own  communities  in  light  of  their 
own  local  transportation,  land  use  and  economic  objectives. 

Local  officials  can  most  likely  have  their  greatest 
impact  on  rapid  rail  transit  policy  through  long  range 
local  planning.  The  traditional  General  Plans  and  their 
various  elements  are  the  most  appropriate  means  for 
reassessing  local  policy  and  its  relationship  to  transit. 

These  plans  should  emphasize  land  use  policy,  but  also 
consider  economic  and  development  policy  as  well  as  local 
financial  policy. 

Further,  once  the  decision  to  build  rapid  rail  transit 
has  been  made,  local  officials  should  be  prepared  to  take 
supportive  policy  actions  in  areas  such  as: 

. Land  Use  Policy — Local  officials  can  use 

rapid  rail  transit  to  help  achieve  local 
growth  or  preservation  objectives.  The 
BART  experience  suggests  that  rapid  rail 
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transit  will  probably  not  alter  market 
demand  where  little  now  exists.  How- 
ever, rapid  rail  transit  can  influence 
the  location  and  form  of  development  if 
it  is  accompanied  by  supportive  local 
land  use  policies  and  other  incentives. 

. Traffic  and  Parking  Policy — The  adverse 

effects  of  parking  and  traffic  conges- 
tion caused  by  BART  suggest  that  other 
jurisdictions  should  ensure  that  park- 
ing policy,  particularly  in  suburban 
areas  and  at  terminal  stations,  receives 
high  priority  attention  from  local  offi- 
cials. Alternatives  include  requiring 
additional  transit  parking  capacity,  im- 
plementing parking  or  traffic  restric- 
tions or  permit  programs,  or  encouraging 
public  transit  feeder  service. 

. Financial  Policy--Local  officials  can 

expect  to  use  rapid  rail  transit  effec- 
tively, especially  in  large  cities,  to 
further  local  improvement  objectives  and 
benefit  local  revenues.  Alternatively, 
local  transit  system  financing  decisions 
may  be  more  difficult  with  the  addition 
of  a rapid  rail  transit  system. 

The  formation  of  a new  regional  rapid  transit  organi- 
zation will  probably  have  little  effect  on  organizational 
structures  and  practices  at  the  local  level.  However, 
local  officials  should  expect  to  use  additional  staff  time 
and  possibly  consultant  assistance  to  perform  necessary 
planning  and  analysis  for  rapid  rail  transit.  Large  cities 
may  want  to  consider  appointing  a rapid  transit  liaison 
reporting  to  the  mayor  or  city  manager's  office  to  expedite 
decisions  related  to  rapid  rail  transit  design  and  con- 
struction within  the  city. 

(2)  Regional  Policy  Implications 

Experience  in  the  Bay  Area  suggests  that  the  lack  of 
strong  regional  leadership  in  transit  planning  and  finan- 
cing can  lead  to  more  competitive  and  time  consuming 
decision  processes  related  to  rapid  rail  transit  develop- 
ment. 
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In  light  of  these  problems,  other  metropolitan 
areas  should  ensure,  prior  to  approval  of  rapid  rail 
transit,  that  institutions  are  in  place  with  appropriate 
levels  of  authority  to  make  the  types  of  decisions  that 
must  be  made  at  least  on  a regional,  if  not  a state  basis. 
Planning  and  policy  decisions  which  should  take  place  at 
this  level  are: 

Regional  land  use,  economic  and  transpor- 
tation planning  as  a basis  for  minimizing 
competition  among  local  communities  and 
local  or  regional  transit  operators. 

. Regional  transportation  financial  planning 

and  policy  discretionary  funding  alloca- 
tion. 

. Transportation  planning  and  policy  across 

major  modes  (including  highway  planning 
and  automobile  pricing  policy) . 

(3)  State  Policy  Implications 


The  State  of  California  had  little  involvement  in 
transit  generally  as  well  as  in  BART  planning,  design  and 
construction,  but  has  become  more  involved  as  increasing 
transit  deficits  required  new  sources  of  funding  from 
the  state  level.  The  role  of  any  state  in  transit  planning 
and  financing  overall  will  probably  be  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  the  role  of  the  state  in  rapid  rail 
transit  planning. 

Although  most  rapid  rail  transit  policy  decisions 
should  be  left  to  the  local  and  regional  levels  of  govern- 
ment, state  agencies  and  legislators  may  need  to  be 
involved  in  setting  planning  priorities  for  development  of 
other  transportation  modes,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
highway  planning  and  construction  and  in  financial  planning 
related  to  any  state  funds  for  transit  support. 


* * * 


* * 


The  findings  and  conclusions  about  Bay  Area  public  officials' 
response  to  BART,  as  presented  in  this  report,  suggest  that  timely 
and  coordinated  public  policy  actions  can  be  important  in  directing 
rapid  transit  system  development  to  achieve  local  objectives. 
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However,  public  officials  in  other  jurisdictions  must  generally 
act  more  aggressively  than  Bay  Area  officials  did  if  they  intend 
to  take  full  advantage  of  rapid  transit  development. 

Local  governments  considering  rapid  transit  development  should 
become  involved  early  in  the  planning  process.  Local  officials 
should  recognize  both  the  opportunities  and  costs  of  rapid  rail 
transit  and  formulate  specific  local  objectives  with  these  in  mind. 
Once  local  objectives  for  rapid  transit  are  clearly  defined,  offi- 
cials can  formulate  appropriate  public  policy  actions  designed  to 
help  a community  achieve  these  objectives.  The  experience  of  rapid 
rail  transit  development  in  other  metropolitan  areas  should  serve 
as  an  important  input  in  this  process. 
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I. 


INTRODUCTION 


1.  THE  BART  IMPACT  PROGRAM 


As  the  first  regional  rapid  transit  system  built  in  the  United 
States  in  more  than  50  years,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
System  (BART)  is  a potential  learning  model  for  metropolitan  areas 
now  considering  investments  in  transportation  facilities.  The  BART 
experience  is  also  of  interest  to  the  Federal  Government  in  allocat- 
ing financial  aid  for  local  transportation  improvements,  urban  develop- 
ment and  environmental  protection  in  urban  areas.  The  BART  Impact 
Program  (BIP)  is  designed  to  meet  immediate  needs  for  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  BART  investment  and  to  provide  input  for  future  trans- 
portation decisions  in  the  Bay  Area  and  throughout  the  nation. 

The  BIP  is  a comprehensive,  policy-oriented  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  impacts  of  the  BART  system.  The  BIP  covers  the  entire 
range  of  potential  rapid  transit  impacts,  with  major  projects 
covering  travel  behavior,  land  use  and  urban  development,  the 
environment,  the  regional  economy,  social  institutions  and  life 
styles,  and  public  policy.  The  incidence  of  these  impacts  on  popu- 
lation groups,  local  areas,  and  economic  sectors  is  being  measured 
and  analyzed. 


2.  THE  PUBLIC  POLICY  PROJECT 


The  Public  Policy  Project  can  be  viewed  as  a major  integrating 
chapter  in  the  overall  BIP.  Each  individual  BIP  project  measured 
and  evaluated  BART's  impacts  on  a variety  of  social,  economic,  trans- 
portation and  community  factors.  The  Public  Policy  Project,  in  turn, 
analyzed  the  relationship  between  BART  and  public  policy  actions  and 
processes,  specifically: 

The  direct  and  indirect  impacts  of  BART  on 
public  policy  actions. 

. Any  lasting  changes  in  local  policy  decision- 

making processes  due  to  BART. 

. The  effect  of  local  policy  actions  on  BART 

design  and  operations. 

The  project  covered  BART's  impacts  on  local,  regional  and 
state  governments.  Various  elements  of  the  governmental  system 
and  political  process  were  also  studied  including  the  influence 
of  the  media,  voting  behavior  and  the  role  of  community  organiza- 
tions . 
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More  specifically,  the  project  included  an  examination  of: 

. The  changes  in  policy-making  processes  and  out- 

comes that  occurred  as  a result  of  the  planning 
for  and  operation  of  BART. 

. The  relationships  between  these  policy  changes 

and  the  perceptions  and  actions  of  a combina- 
tion of  participants  which  induced  these  changes. 

. The  local  residents  and  groups  most  affected  in 

a positive  or  negative  way  by  BART-related 
policy  impacts. 

. The  implications  which  these  findings  have  for 

local  governments  considering  or  already  under- 
taking substantial  rapid  rail  transit  invest- 
ments . 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  outline  the  results  of 
this  examination  by  describing  and  interpreting  the  relationships 
between  BART  and  public  policy  in  some  detail.  The  report  is  not 
intended  to  draw  definitive  conclusions  on  general  causes  for  the 
BART  impacts  discussed,  other  than  their  general  relationships  to 
public  policy. 

Although  implications  (or  "lessons  learned")  are  suggested 
throughout  the  report,  they  are  analyzed  in  far  greater  depth 
in  a separate  Final  Report  on  the  Local  Policy  Implications  (LPI) 
of  BART.  A summary  of  the  LPI  report  is  included  as  Appendix  A 
in  this  report. 


3.  LOCAL  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 


The  Local  Policy  Implications  Work  Element,  the  final  activity 
of  the  Public  Policy  Project,  is  one  of  three  BIP  integrating  studies 
(the  others  are  Federal  Policy  Implications  and  Implications  for 
the  Transportation  Disadvantaged) . The  purpose  of  this  work  was 
to  analyze  and  interpret  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  six 
major  BIP  projects  and  to  develop  public  policy  implications  in  the 
form  of  practical  guidelines  for  local  government  officials  either 
considering  an  investment  in  rapid  rail  transit  or  in  the  process  of 
designing  and  constructing  a rapid  rail  transit  system. 

A local  policy  implication  can  be  defined  as  an  improvement 
in  the  policy  process  to  enable  local  officials  to  make  more  in- 
formed decisions  about  rapid  rail  transit  development  to  help 
achieve  local  community  objectives. 
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The  LPI  was  intended  to  answer  four  major  questions  as  a 
basis  for  developing  local  policy  implications  of  the  BART 
experience : 


. What  goals  and  expectations  did  local  officials 

have  for  BART  development? 

. What  policy  actions  did  local  officials  take  in 

response  to  these  expectations? 

. What  outcome  resulted?  What  was  the  impact  of 

BART  (difference  between  BART  and  No-BART 
Alternative  scenario) ? 

. How  does  this  eventual  outcome  compare  with 

local  officials'  expectations?  Has  BART  met 
its  objectives? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  provide  the  necessary  background  on 
the  relationship  between  BART  and  public  policy.  Specific  local 
policy  implications  are  developed  by  asking  the  following  inter- 
pretive questions: 

Were  the  original  local  goals  and  expecta- 
tions for  BART  really  attainable  and/or 
appropriate? 

. If  not,  could  a modification  of  goals  and 

expectations  provide  a better  basis  for 
local  policy  decisions  related  to  rail 
transit? 

. If  so,  what  improvements  in  the  local 

policy  process  can  be  suggested  to  help 
local  communities  better  achieve  their 
objectives  for  rapid  rail  transit? 

A brief  summary  of  the  LPI  report  is  included  as  Appendix  A 
to  this  report. 


4.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  REPORT 


This  report  presents  Public  Policy  Project  results  in  four 

areas. 

First,  the  report  discusses  the  project  methodology  including 
a review  of  theoretical  concepts  relevant  to  rapid  rail  transit 
public  policy. 
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Second,  the  report  presents  the  public  policy  impacts  of 
BART  in  each  of  four  major  areas: 

. Organization — considering  the  institutional 

setting  for  public  policy  decisions  related 
to  BART. 

. Finance — assessing  local  revenue,  expenditure 

and  capital  improvement  policy  relative  to 
BART  construction  and  operations. 

Land  Use  And  Development — reviewing  changes  in 
land  use  policy  and  resulting  changes  in  land 
use  and  development  related  to  BART. 

Transportation — describing  BART's  role  in  poli- 
cies for  the  overall  Bay  Area  transportation 
system. 

Third,  the  report  compares  and  contrasts  the  broad  range  of 
public  policy  impacts  for  each  of  three  types  of  communities  in  the 
Bay  Area:  urban  core,  urban  residential  and  suburban  areas. 

Finally,  the  report  presents  overall  conclusions  about  the 
public  policy  impacts  of  BART  as  well  as  implications  for  Bay  Area 
communities  and  other  metropolitan  areas  considering  rapid  rail 
transit  investment. 
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II.  STUDY  DESIGN 


1.  THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 


Public  policy  literature  provides  useful  themes  for  identifying 
the  potential  impacts  of  BART  on  public  policy,  but  does  not  provide 
a ready  made  methodology  to  use  in  trying  to  assess  those  impacts. 
Most  of  the  relevant  literature  takes  the  form  of  case  studies  cover- 
ing policy-making  examples  such  as  budgeting  and  the  location  of 
public  housing. 1 Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  synthesize  results 
into  tentative  models. 2 However,  few  reliable  and  comprehensive 
models  have  emerged  from  research  efforts  thus  far. 

The  public  policy  literature  does  outline  general  hypotheses 
in  three  areas — issue  formation,  policy  decision-making  and  imple- 
mentation--which  suggest  the  types  of  expected  policy  responses  to 
a major  capital  investment  like  BART. 

(1)  Issue  Formation 

Generally,  policy  decisions  result  from  issues  or 
problems,  not  from  opportunities  to  achieve  local  policy 
objectives.  Further,  the  greater  or  more  immediate  the 
problem,  the  more  attention  it  receives. 

The  attention  of  public  decision-makers  is  almost 
always  a scarce  resource.  These  officials  can  cope  with 
only  a limited  number  of  issues  which  can  quickly  be 
replaced  by  new  emergency  issues.3  Further,  direct  exper- 
ience or  easy  comprehension  of  an  issue  by  the  public  or 


Two  prominent  case  studies  of  policy  making  are:  Aaron  Wildavsky,  The  Politics 

of  the  Budgetary  Process  (Waltham,  Maryland:  Little  Brown  & Co.,  1964)  and  Martin 
Meyer son  & Edward  C.  Banfield,  Politics,  Planning  in  the  Public  Interest  (New 
York:  Free  Press,  1955). 

2See  David  Braybrooke  and  Charles  Lindblom,  A Strategy  Of  Decision:  Policy  Evalua- 
tion as  Social  Process  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1963);  Geoffrey  Vickers,  The  Art 
of  Judgment:  A Study  of  Policy  Making  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1965);  Peter  Self, 
Administrative  Theories  and  Politics:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Structure  and  Processes 
of  Modern  Government  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1973). 

3See  Donald  Schon,  Beyond  the  Stable  State:  Public  and  Private  Learning  in  a 
Changing  Society  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  1971) . 
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exposure  of  the  issue  to  the  media  appear  to  be  import- 
ant for  moving  issues  into  decision-making  processes.4 

Therefore,  public  officials  might  be  expected  to 
respond  to  only  the  most  visible  and  problematic  issues 
related  to  BART,  rather  than  initiating  policy  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  BART  can  provide. 


(2)  The  Policy  Decision-Making  Process 


The  incremental  theory  of  decision-making  appears 
to  be  most  descriptive  of  the  way  public  officials  ac- 
tually make  decisions5  and  most  applicable  to  this  pro- 
ject's analysis  of  policy  decisions  in  response  to  BART. 
Incrementalism  means  that  " ...  what  is  feasible  poli- 
tically is  policy  only  incrementally  or  marginally  dif- 
ferent from  existing  policies."6 


Incrementalism  suggests  that  policy-makers  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  preserving  the  status  quo  and  ensuring 
that  new  policy  decisions  do  not  restrict  the  continued 
growth  of  existing  programs.  The  use  of  this  form  of 
decision-making  generally  results  in  policies  that 
"minimize  or  underrate  unconventional,  controversial, 
intangible,  or  unquantif iable  solutions  [to  problems] , 
while  favoring  those  values  and  solutions  that  are  some- 
what conventional,  relatively  non-controversial , quanti- 
tative, and  factually  based."7 


4 

William  Solesbury,  "Issues  and  Innovations  in  Environmental  Policy  in  Britain, 
West  Germany  and  California,"  Policy  Analysis,  Winter,  1976  (Berkeley:  University 
of  California  Press,  Vol.  2,  No.  1). 

5The  leading  proponent  of  incrementalism  undoubtedly  is  Charles  Lindblom,  "The 
Science  of  'Muddling  through'  (Public  Administration  Review,  XIX,  1959),  pp. 
79-88;  Charles  Lindblom,  The  Intelligence  of  Democracy  (New  York:  MacMillan, 
1964);  Charles  Lindblom,  The  Policy-Making  Process  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N. J. : 
Prentice-Hall,  1968);  Charles  Lindblom  and  David  Braybrooke,  The  Strategy  of 
Decision  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1963) . 

^Charles  Lindblom,  The  Policy-Making  Process,  op.  cit . , pp.  24-25;  William  J. 

Mur in.  Mass  Transit  Policy  Making  (Lexington,  Mass.:  Heath  Lexington  Books, 

1970),  p.  96. 

7 Edward  C.  Banfield,  Political  Influence  (Glencoe,  111.:  The  Free  Press,  1960), 
p.  330,  see  Murin,  op.  cit. , p.  97. 
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For  decision-making  in  response  to  BART,  several 
interests,  differing  or  possibly  conflicting  value  pre- 
ferences, make  policy  decisions  difficult  and  thereby 
encourage  incrementalism.  Policy  decisions  as  a result 
of  BART  would  most  likely  represent  small  changes  over 
existing  policies  or  new  policies  which  evolved  over 
the  long  period  of  planning  for  and  construction  of  BART. 

(3)  Policy  Implementation 

The  process  of  public  policy  implementation  has 
only  recently  been  addressed  in  literature  on  policy- 
making. These  recent  investigations  are  only  beginning 
to  develop  insights  about  how  decision-making  can  carry 
through  to  implementation. 

Most  importantly,  research  suggests  that  policy 
decisions  do  not  necessarily  result  in  any  implementa- 
tion. Because  "responsibility  for  implementation  tends 
to  slip  between  the  cracks,"®  outcomes  presumed  to  fol- 
low from  policy-making  often  do  not  occur. 

Generally,  one  might  expect  BART-related  public 
policy  decisions  to  be  implemented  most  easily  where 
decision-makers  and  agencies  agree  on  intended  outcomes, 
where  few  clearance  points  are  needed  for  implementation 
to  occur,  and  the  initiators  of  policy  decisions  per- 
sonally commit  themselves  and  their  resources  to  imple- 
mentation. 9 


2 . RESEARCH  APPROACH 


The  Public  Policy  Project  is  an  evaluation  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  impacts  of  BART  on  government  and  the  political  process  and 
their  corresponding  impacts,  if  any,  on  BART.  The  project  focused 
on  the  three  primary  areas  of  the  public  policy-making  process — 
issue  formation,  decision-making  and  implementation--as  a basis  for 
identifying  and  interpreting  the  impacts  of  BART. 


^Walter  Williams,  "Implementation  Analysis  and  Assessment,"  in  Policy  Analysis, 
Summer,  1975  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  Vol.  1,  No.  3) . 

9 

See  Jeffrey  L.  Pressman,  Aaron  Wildavsky,  Implementation:  How  Great  Expectations 
in  Washington  Are  Dashed  in  Oakland  Or  Why  It's  Amazing  That  Federal  Programs 
Work  at  All  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1973) . 
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Four  primary  local  policy  areas — organization,  finance,  land 
use,  and  transportation — were  judged  to  represent  the  most  signifi- 
cant areas  where  a system  like  BART  would  affect  local  policy. 
Specific  research  questions  and  approaches  used  to  investigate  BART 
impacts  in  each  of  these  four  areas  are  included  in  the  appropriate 
chapters.  Available  data  and  results  from  other  BIP  projects  were 
used  to  identify  BART  impacts  and  resulting  public  policy  changes. 
These  findings  were  usually  verified  to  ensure  consistency  of  re- 
sults . 


Due  to  the  rather  elusive  nature  of  the  local  policy-making 
process,  the  primary  data  collection  technique  for  this  project  was 
a series  of  interviews  with  key  informants  in  BART-related  public 
policy  decisions.  Interview  guides  and  standard  formats  for  record- 
ing and  analyzing  data  were  used  throughout  the  study  for  control 
purposes. 

The  expected  difficulty  in  identifying  and  later  verifying 
public  policy  impacts  of  BART  led  to  the  almost  exclusive  use  of 
case  study  communities  as  a basis  for  study  research.  The  use  of 
case  studies  allowed  the  project  to  look  in  more  depth  at  a smaller 
number  of  significant  and  representative  impacts,  rather  than  to 
superficially  examine  a broad  range  of  less  significant  impacts. 
However,  where  significant  BART  impacts  were  known  to  have  occurred 
in  communities  outside  the  designated  case  study  areas,  these  com- 
munities were  included  in  the  scope  of  work. 

The  following  case  study  areas  were  chosen  by  the  BART  Impact 
Program  as  representing  the  diversity  of  demographic  and  urban 
development  characteristics  in  the  BART  service  area. 

Urban  Core — San  Francisco  And  Oakland 

BART  was  explicitly  designed  to  bring  travelers 
from  outer  areas  of  the  metropolitan  region  to 
the  two  major  downtowns  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  There  are  important  differences  between 
the  two  downtowns,  and  thus  they  were  studied 
comparatively . 

Urban  Residential  Areas — Mission  (San  Francisco) , 
Rockridge  (Oakland) , And  Richmond 

Much  of  the  BART  service  area  is  in  the  highly 
urbanized  area  of  the  East  Bay  (the  Bay  plain 
from  Richmond  to  Hayward,  west  of  the  Oakland- 
Berkeley  Hills) , as  well  as  in  the  densely 
settled  city  of  San  Francisco  itself.  These 
urban  residential  areas  are  distinguished  by 
their  residential  and  development  character. 


Suburban  Residential  Areas — Walnut  Creek  And 
Fremont 


Just  as  BART  was  intended  to  focus  on  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  core,  it  also  was  meant  to 
serve  the  distant  suburbs  that  began  their 
greatest  growth  in  the  1950's  and  1960 's. 

These  two  areas  have  participated  dramatically 
in  that  growth,  but  in  different  ways. 

BART's  impact  of  the  overall  policy-making  processes  in  each  of 
these  three  types  of  communities  is  summarized  in  Chapter  VII  of 
this  report. 


3.  DEFINITION  OF  BART  PUBLIC  POLICY  IMPACT 


The  definition  of  a public  policy  impact  of  BART  is  a critical 
underpinning  of  this  project.  A BART  public  policy  impact  can  be 
defined  as  a change  in  local  public  policy  over  what  would  have 
been  expected  in  the  absence  of  BART. 

The  No-BART  Alternative  (NBA)  has  been  defined  by  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  as  the  transportation  system 
judged  most  likely  to  have  evolved  in  the  central  Bay  Area  by  1976 
had  the  decision  to  build  BART  not  been  made  in  1962.  The  purpose 
of  the  NBA  is  to  provide  a realistic  estimate  of  the  net  effects 
of  BART.  A consistent  definition  of  the  NBA  is  being  used  by  all 
of  the  projects  in  the  BIP. 

The  NBA  was  defined  by  analyzing  the  political  and  financial 
environment  in  the  Bay  Area  at  the  time  of  the  decision  to  build 
BART  and  in  the  following  years  in  order  to  determine  the  most  likely 
components  of  the  NBA.  These  components  were  further  reviewed  in 
the  context  of  actual  1976  travel  demand  and  1971-76  trends  in  the 
BART  corridors  to  ensure  that  the  level  of  service  provided  by  the 
NBA  was  plausible. 

The  NBA  includes  all  freeways  and  principal  local  streets  which 
existed  in  1976,  but  no  additional  highway  facilities.  There  are 
relatively  minor  changes  in  the  operations  of  the  major  transit  ser- 
vices in  the  central  Bay  Area  from  the  actual  1971  pre-BART  base  to 
the  hypothetical  1976  NBA:  1973  was  found  to  be  a peak  year  for  pro- 

vision of  transit  service  by  Greyhound  (commuter  buses  from  central 
Contra  Costa  County  to  downtown  Oakland  and  San  Francisco)  and  AC 
Transit's  transbay  commuter  service.  Those  levels  of  service  by 
those  two  carriers  are  retained  in  the  NBA.  In  the  NBA,  small 
improvements  in  frequencies  in  the  San  Francisco  MUNI ' s routes  in  the 
Mission  corridor  were  made,  but  no  new  routes  were  introduced.  The 
only  capital  cost  associated  with  the  NBA  is  the  potential  addition 
of  15  coaches  for  peak-hour  service  in  San  Francisco's  Mission  corridor. 
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Although  use  of  the  NBA  as  defined  was  not  always  appropriate 
for  this  project,  some  form  of  comparison  was  used  in  all  cases  as 
a means  for  isolating  BART's  role  in  public  policy  changes.  Forms 
of  comparison  used  included  comparison  of: 

. Present  with  pre-BART  policy. 

. Actual  public  policy  decisions  with  what  docu- 

mentation shows  or  decision-makers  claim  would 
have  been  done  in  BART's  absence. 

. The  policies  of  communities  served  by  BART 

with  communities  not  served  by  BART. 

Such  comparisons  are  appropriate  means  for  identifying  and 
analyzing  the  policy  impacts  of  BART  for  different  issues  in  varying 
settings . 
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III.  GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  assess  the  impact  of  the 
BART  District  on  the  formation  of  and  changes  in  other  governmental 
and  community  organizations  in  the  Bay  Area.  Further,  the  effect 
of  these  organizational  changes  resulting  from  BART/local  govern- 
ment interaction  was  explored. 

The  BART  District  was  created  in  1957  as  the  first  regional 
rapid  transit  district  in  the  Bay  Area,  as  well  as  a new  regional 
governmental  agency.  Despite  the  short  history  of  BART,  the  struc- 
ture and  operations  of  the  agency  have  changed  dramatically  in 
response  to  the  transition  from  system  planning  to  construction  and 
then  to  operations. 

During  much  of  BART's  development,  governmental  authority  in 
the  Bay  Area  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  individual  local 
jurisdictions.  A number  of  regional  agencies  were  formed  in  the 
late  1960's  and  early  1970's  in  response  to  specific  regional  issues 
(e.g.,  transportation,  land  use  planning,  air  pollution).  Until 
the  last  two  or  three  years  these  agencies  have  had  little  authority 
over  BART  planning.  Likewise,  state  agencies  have  not  played  a 
strong  role  in  issues  related  to  BART. 

For  this  analysis,  four  types  of  potential  changes  in  govern- 
ment organization  were  selected  and  policy  research  questions  out- 
lined for  each: 

. Was  BART  a direct  or  indirect  cause  for  any  of 

the  post  1962  municipal  incorporation  attempts 
in  the  BART  counties? 

. Has  the  formation  of  the  BART  District  caused 

the  formation  of  new  or  the  strengthening  of 
existing  city  or  county  governmental  units, 
created  new  staff  positions  or  changed  existing 
management  or  planning  processes  to  deal  with 
BART  organization  and  system  impacts? 

. Has  BART's  particular  management  and  organiza- 

tional structure  influenced  the  formation  and/ 
or  alteration  of  regional  and  state  agencies? 

Did  BART  cause  the  formation  and/or  cohesion 
of  any  community  (particularly  minority)  groups 
and  did  these  groups  have  any  effect  on  local 
decision-makers  or  on  BART? 
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Findings  related  to  each  of  these  questions  are  presented  in 
the  first  four  sections  of  this  chapter.  Overall  conclusions  and 
implications  are  summarized  in  the  last  section.1 


1.  MUNICIPAL  INCORPORATION 


BART  Was  Not  A Cause  For  Recent  Municipal  Incorporation 
Decisions 


Substantial  growth  in  many  Bay  Area  communities  has  resulted 
in  a number  of  municipal  incorporations  since  1950.  To  assess  BART's 
role  in  these  incorporations,  seven  incorporation  attempts  were 
researched — the  four  successful  municipal  incorporations  within  the 
BART  service  area  since  1962  and  three  representative  attempts  among 
many  unsuccessful  ones,  including  one  outside  the  immediate  BART 
service  area.  The  history  and  decision-making  process  for  each 
incorporation  attempt  was  documented,  with  careful  attention  to 
any  causal  factor  related  to  BART.  Special  emphasis  was  paid  to 
the  positions  and  testimony  of  both  proponents  and  opponents  of 
incorporation,  the  reasons  advanced  for  incorporating  and  the 
resulting  incorporation  decision. 

Exhibit  I displays  results  of  this  research.  BART  had  no 
apparent  impact  on  any  of  the  seven  incorporation  decisions  studies. 
Rather,  it  appears  that  incorporation  attempts  were  initiated  in 
response  to  a particular  community  issue — such  as  local  identity, 
growth,  planning  and  land  use  control — or  other  public  works  pro- 
jects— such  as  sewer  or  water  availability,  highway  construction. 

In  no  case  was  BART  mentioned  as  even  an  indirect  cause  for  any 
incorporation  attempt. 


2.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  AND  OPERATIONS 


BART  Caused  Only  Minor  Changes  In  Local  Government  Organization, 
Staffing  And  Operations 

The  Bay  Area  is  characterized  by  strong  local  government  struc- 
tures, generally  a City  Manager/Council  form  (only  San  Francisco 
differs  with  a weak  mayor  form) . The  two  large  urban  cities  (San 
Francisco  and  Oakland)  have  large,  well  established  bureaucratic 
structures.  Alternatively,  many  smaller  or  newer  communities  in 
the  Bay  Area  have  smaller  and  more  streamlined  structures. 


For  further  detail  in  each  of  the  four  study  areas  see  Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton  Inc., 
Governmental  Organization  and  Operations,  Document  No.  DOT-BIP-WP-28-8-77  (Berkeley: 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  December  1977) . 
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Contain  BART  station 


The  planning  and  design  of  the  BART  system  required  continual 
and  time  consuming  interaction  of  BART  officials  and  their  contractors 
with  local  government  officials  in  communities  served  by  BART. 

Further,  legal  agreements  had  to  be  negotiated  between  BART  and 
each  local  government  for  the  use  of  public  rights-of-way  by  BART. 

This  requirement  gave  local  governments  an  opportunity  to  review 
and  possibly  amend  BART  plans  in  light  of  their  own  local  objec- 
tives and  policies. 

Overall,  the  involvement  of  local  governments  with  BART  caused 
no  lasting  change  in  local  government  organization,  staffing  and 
operations  during  BART  planning,  construction  or  operations  phases. 

(1)  Formation  Of  New  Organizational  Structures 

BART  caused  minor,  temporary  changes  in  local 
organizational  structure  in  large  cities  (Oakland  and 
San  Francisco) . However,  BART  caused  no  noticeable 
change  in  organizational  structure  in  smaller  suburban 
communities . 

The  two  large  cities  (San  Francisco  and  Oakland) 
both  developed  an  inter-departmental  committee  struc- 
ture as  a vehicle  for  interacting  with  BART  during  the 
construction  phase. 

Although  the  committee  structures  in  both  cities 
were  similar,  their  effectiveness  differed  significantly, 
according  to  BART  staff  who  worked  with  both.  For 
example,  San  Francisco  limited  BART's  access  to  city 
officials  strictly  to  the  Project  Manager  of  the  Transit 
Task  Force  (the  staff  to  the  inter-departmental  policy 
committee) . Oakland  used  a more  flexible  approach, 
allowing  BART  to  contact  individual  departments  for 
specific  information.  Although  the  San  Francisco  alter- 
native allowed  better  coordination  in  a single  location, 
it  used  the  existing  bureaucratic  channels  and  was 
not  always  responsive  within  BART  system  deadlines. 

Alternatively,  smaller  cities  within  the  BART 
District  (Richmond,  Fremont  and  Walnut  Creek)  generally 
responded  to  BART  through  existing  organizational 
channels . Local  decision-makers  cited  two  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  organizational  impact: 

. The  city  structures  had  few  organiza- 

tional units  and  clearly  delineated 
lines  of  authority;  therefore  deci- 
sions about  BART  could  be  made 
efficiently. 
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Smaller  cities  usually  had  only  a 
single  BART  station  and  at-grade  or 
aerial  construction,  requiring  fewer 
decisions  in  response  to  BART. 

(2)  Changes  In  Local  Government  Staffing 

BART  caused  a noticeable  increase  in  the  workloads 
of  most  city  governments.  Cities  managed  this  workload 
through  creation  of  some  new  staff  positions  and  by 
hiring  consultants  for  special  planning  and  analysis. 

City  staff  was  generally  used  to  respond  to  BART 
problems,  rather  than  initiate  actions  to  take  advan- 
tage of  BART.  Cities  created  three  types  of  new  posi- 
tions--Public  Works  Liaison  (San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Richmond) , Transportation  Planner  (Walnut  Creek)  and 
Traffic  Engineer  (Fremont) . Each  position  was  either 
abolished  or  reclassified  after  BART  construction 
ended.  Almost  no  local  staff  time  has  been  spent  in 
activities  related  directly  to  BART  since. 

On  the  other  hand,  consultants  generally  were 
hired  to  study  ways  to  take  advantage  of  BART.  Con- 
sultants most  often  conducted  special  planning  or 
economic  studies  of  BART  corridor  or  station  areas. 

These  studies  were  almost  all  financed  through  Federal 
planning  grants. 

(3)  Changes  In  Local  Planning  And  Management  Processes 

BART  appears  to  have  caused  only  minor  changes 
in  local  planning  and  management  processes  or  other 
operations . The  only  two  apparent  impacts  in  the  case 
study  areas  were:2 

BART  was  an  indirect  cause  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  Rockridge  Community 
Planning  Council  (RCPC)  in  the  review 
process  for  all  city  planning  pro- 
posals affecting  the  Rockridge  com- 
munity. 

. In  San  Francisco,  neighborhood  con- 

cern about  BART  and  projected  develop- 
ment did  lead  the  Mission  Planning 
Council  to  request  and  receive 
from  the  City  Planning  Department 


See  Jefferson  Associates,  Impacts  of  BART  on  Political  Institutions,  Document 
No.  DOT-BIP-TM  32-6-77  (Berkeley:  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  May 
1977) . 
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special  studies  of  development  im- 
pacts of  BART  on  the  Mission  District. 
This  reinforced  a precedent  of  the 
City  Planning  Department  to  conduct 
special  studies  for  community  organiza- 
tions when  the  need  arises. 


3.  REGIONAL  AND  STATE  AGENCIES 


BART  Had  Some  Impact  On  The  Funding  And  Priorities  But  Not  The 
Formation  Of  Other  Regional  And  State  Agencies 

Since  the  1950's,  a number  of  new  regional  and  state  agencies 
(including  BART)  have  been  formed,  representing  a major  new  approach 
to  governance  and  transportation  in  the  Bay  Area.  The  development 
of  BART  as  the  first  regional  transportation  agency  in  the  Bay  Area 
did  not  alone  cause  the  formation  of  any  other  regional  or  State 
agencies.  However,  BART  did  affect  the  operating  practices,  staffing 
and  funding  of  one  regional  agency  (Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission)  and  one  State  agency  (California  Department  of  Trans- 
portation) . 

A review  of  recent  regional  and  State  agency  formations  led 
to  the  study  of  two  regional  agencies — Bay  Area  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission  (BCDC)  and  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission  (MTC) — and  one  State  agency — California  Department  of 
Transportation  (CALTRANS) — which  had  some  relationship  with  BART. 

(1)  Bay  Area  Conservation  And  Development  Commission 

The  California  State  Legislature  formally  estab- 
lished BCDC  in  1968  to  monitor  planning  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
regulate  development  activities  in  and  near  the  Bay. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Plan  does  set  forth  a number  of 
regional  transportation  objectives  consistent  with 
BART,  but  concern  about  controlling  further  develop- 
ment near  San  Francisco  Bay  was  the  reason  for  BCDC ' s 
existence,  not  BART. 

(2)  California  Department  of  Transportation 

BART  had  no  apparent  impact  on  the  original  for- 
mation of  CALTRANS,  although  BART  did  cause  some  changes 
in  CALTRANS  staff  workload  and  operating  practices  at 
the  district  level. 

In  1973,  the  California  State  Legislature  created 
CALTRANS  in  response  to  changing  Federal  transportation 
policy  from  a narrow  orientation  toward  streets  and  high- 
ways to  a broader  multi-modal  transportation  policy  approach. 
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BART  caused  some  increase  in  CALTRANS  district 
workload  by  its  decision  to  locate  a number  of  line 
segments  along  highway  rights-of-way.  CALTRANS  staff 
were  involved  in  lengthy  negotiations  with  BART  on 
terms  for  this  joint  highway/transit  development  as 
well  as  later  construction  coordination.  This  increase 
in  staff  workload,  although  considered  significant  by 
department  managers,  did  not  result  in  any  changes  in 
CALTRANS  staff  size  or  organizational  structure. 

(3)  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 

BART  was  not  a major  cause  for  the  creation  of 
MTC , but  BART  has  affected  MTC's  evolving  role  in 
regional  transportation  issues. 

MTC  was  formed  by  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1970  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  a compre- 
hensive, balanced  approach  to  Bay  Area  transportation 
planning.  The  creation  of  the  BART  District  as  another 
of  a multitude  of  transit  operators  and  jurisdictions 
amplified  the  need  for  a regional  transportation  agency. 

BART  has  affected  the  role  of  MTC  by  providing 
a basis  for  Federal  funding  and  increased  staffing 
(through  the  BART  Impact  Program  and  BART  extension 
and  coordination  studies)  and  causing  a shift  in  em- 
phasis from  planning  to  operations  performance  evalua- 
tion (by  responding  to  the  increasing  demands  from  the 
State  Legislature  for  BART  deficit  funding  justification) . 
The  activities  of  MTC  in  the  areas  of  operations  per- 
formance evaluation  and  Federal  and  State  funding  alloca- 
tion have,  correspondingly,  had  a significant  impact  on 
BART. 


4.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 


BART  Had  Only  A Minor  Impact  On  The  Formation  And  Activities  Of 
Community  Groups 

Three  different  types  of  community  groups  (representing  busi- 
ness, merchants  and  neighborhoods)  each  had  significantly  different 
expectations  of  BART.  In  each  case,  these  expectations  dictated 
how  the  groups  responded  to  BART. 

Business  leaders,  particularly  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
were  the  original  promoters  and  developers  of  the  rapid  transit 
concept  as  a means  to  improve  access  and  reduce  congestion  in  the 
Bay  Area.  These  leaders  generally  represented  large  corporations 
with  strong  ties  to  the  Bay  Area  and  its  future.  These  business 
leaders  were  most  active  during  the  early  stages  of  BART  planning 
and  development,  forming  special  committees  to  review  BART-related 
issues.  Once  initial  system  planning  was  complete  and  the  BART 
bond  issue  approved,  these  same  groups  largely  ceased  any  active 
role  related  to  BART. 
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Merchants,  particularly  in  the  two  large  central  business 
district  (CBD)  areas  (San  Francisco  and  Oakland) , were  more  cautious 
about  BART’s  potential  than  business  leaders.  They  expected  few 
benefits  from  BART  and  saw  an  immediate  danger  to  their  businesses 
from  BART  construction.  These  merchants  organized  temporary  groups 
to  protect  themselves  from  construction  and  only  secondarily  to  try 
to  gain  some  benefits  from  BART. 

BART  had  only  a limited  impact  on  the  formation  of  new  or 
alteration  of  existing  grass  roots  community  organizations.  Of 
case  study  areas,  only  in  the  urban  residential  communities  of 
Rockridge  (Oakland)  and  Mission  (San  Francisco)  did  community  groups 
reorganize  because  of  BART  (in  Rockridge)  or  use  BART  as  a rallying 
point  (in  both  communities).  In  both  cases,  fear  due  to  projections 
for  a significant  level  of  development  caused  by  BART  was  the  catalyst 
for  organizing. 


5.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  overall  conclusion  of  this  analysis  is  that  BART  had  had 
little  or  no  impact  on  organization  formation,  structure  and  prac- 
tices in  local,  regional  or  State  governments  or  agencies.  Further, 
these  same  organizations  have  had  only  small  impacts  on  BART.  Where 
BART  and  government  organizations  did  interact,  most  BART-related 
issues  were  handled  within  existing  organization  structures  or  within 
generally  accepted  informal  arrangements. 

A number  of  reasons  were  advanced  by  key  informants  for  the 
lack  of  any  more  significant  BART  organizational  impacts. 

Local  government  officials  in  the  Bay  Area  (with 
the  exception  of  some  development  and  planning 
officials)  viewed  BART  as  an  issue,  not  an  oppor- 
tunity. These  officials  generally  responded  to 
BART,  such  as  concurring  with  BART  plans,  agree- 
ing to  BART  schedules  or  developing  traffic  plans 
in  BART  construction  areas.  Only  redevelopment 
and  planning  officials  initiated  specific  local 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  BART. 

Organizational  charters  and  bureaucratic  struc- 
tures in  the  Bay  Area's  larger  cities  have 
evolved  over  long  periods  of  time  and  are  diffi- 
cult and  costly  to  change. 

Local  governments  reacted  to  BART  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  reacted  to  any  other  outside 
agency,  therefore,  responding  to  BART  would  re- 
quire no  new  procedures  or  staff. 
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In  a region  characterized  by  strong  local  govern- 
ment control,  effective  regional  organizations 
would  not  likely  be  formed  just  in  response  to 
a new  regional  transit  system  like  BART. 

Other  metropolitan  areas  with  strong  local  government  controls 
and  the  absence  of  a strong  regional  governing  body  can  benefit 
from  the  organizational  experience  related  to  BART.  Specifically: 

. Government  officials  should  not  expect  the  forma- 

tion of  a new  regional  transit  district  and 
resulting  transit  development  to  cause  any  change 
in  other  governmental  structures.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  same  kinds  of  regional  trans- 
portation problems  that  led  to  the  development  of 
rapid  transit  in  the  first  place  could  lead  to 
the  formation  of  some  form  of  regional  transpor- 
tation planning  capability. 


Local,  regional  and  state  agencies  will  probably 
not  benefit  by  altering  existing  organizational 
arrangements  in  any  significant  way,  just  to 
respond  to  rapid  rail  transit  development.  The 
creation  of  a transit  liaison  position  during 
rapid  transit  construction  may  be  appropriate, 
particularly  in  large  cities. 

If  regional  governmental  structures  are  generally 
fragmented,  as  in  the  Bay  Area,  rapid  rail  tran- 
sit officials  should  allow  for  lengthy  interaction 
and  negotiation  with  a variety  of  local  officials. 
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IV.  FINANCIAL  POLICY 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  determine  the  impacts  of 
BART  construction,  debt  burden  and  operations  on  the  budgets  and 
financial  policies  of  local  governments  and  transit  districts  in 
the  three  counties  served  by  BART — Alameda,  Contra  Costa  and  San 
Francisco. 

Despite  the  massive  size  of  the  regional  general  obligation 
debt  for  BART  (about  $800  million  or  about  equal  to  one-half  the 
1964  total  outstanding  general  obligation  debt  in  all  California 
cities) , local  revenue  and  expenditure  trends  in  communities  which 
funded  BART  were  no  different  from  trends  in  other  California  cities. 

Although  BART  appeared  to  have  no  noticeable  impact  on  fiscal 
trends  in  communities  financing  the  BART  investment,  this  analysis 
sought  to  document  more  subtle  changes  in  local  financial  policy 
in  three  areas — revenues,  expenditures  and  capital  improvements-- 
for  local  governments  and  transit  districts  within  the  BART  service 
area.  Research  questions  for  each  of  these  areas  are: 

Revenue  Policy 

Has  the  perception  of  the  BART  tax  rate  and  the 
BART  debt  influenced  the  willingness  of  public 
officials  to  raise,  lower  or  maintain  the  local 
tax  rate  or  alter  local  revenue  policies  in 
general? 

Has  the  construction  and  operation  of  BART  re- 
sulted in  any  changes  in  the  level  of  local, 
regional  or  State  revenues  for  other  transit 
operations  within  the  BART  service  area? 

Expenditure  Policy 

Did  BART  construction  and  operation  have  any 
effect  on  the  level  of  local  operating  expend- 
itures or  local  expense  budget  policies? 

Capital  Improvement  Policy 

. Has  BART  development  resulted  in  any  changes 

in  local  capital  improvement  programs  and 
strategies? 
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Study  findings  in  each  of  these  three  policy  areas  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  three  sections  of  this  chapter.  Overall 
conclusions  and  implications  are  summarized  in  the  final  section. ^ 


1.  REVENUE  POLICY 


BART’s  Primary  Impact  On  Revenue  Policies  Was  In  Reducing  The  Amount 
Of  Funding  Available  For  Transit  Districts  Other  Than  BART 

This  section  considers  the  impact  of  BART  on  the  generation 
of  revenues  for  and  changes  in  revenue  policy  of  local  governments 
and  transit  districts  in  the  BART  service  area.  Policies  were 
evaluated  for  two  categories  of  revenue  sources — local  revenue  and 
regional  and  State  revenue. 

(1)  Local  Revenue 

The  BART  general  obligation  debt  burden  and  re- 
sulting tax  rate  increase  (representing  4%  to  6%  of 
the  total  property  tax  bill) , had  no  discernible  in- 
fluence on  local  government  or  transit  district  pro- 
perty tax  rate  decisions  or  the  willingness  to  provide 
needed  local  revenue  for  transit  service.  In  other 
words,  local  property  tax  rate  decisions  would  have 
been  the  same  under  the  No  BART  Alternative.  However, 

BART  has  caused  some  small,  yet  unmeasured  change  in 
total  assessed  valuation  within  its  service  area. 

When  asked  to  describe  tax  rate  trends  and  major 
factors  influencing  those  trends,  local  government 
officials  in  the  case  study  cities  invariably  failed 
to  mention  the  BART  debt  or  tax  rate  as  a factor. 

Follow-up  questioning  that  explicitly  mentioned  BART 
as  a possible  influence  in  tax  rate  decisions  also 
failed  to  identify  any  connection  between  tax  rate 
decisions  and  the  BART  tax  burden.  Major  explanations 
for  a lack  of  a BART  impact  on  local  tax  rates  were: 


l-For  a more  detailed  discussion  of  financial  policy  impacts  of  BART,  see 
Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton  Inc. , The  Inpact  of  BART  on  Local  Government 
Expenditures,  Revenues  and  Financial  Policies,  Document  No.  WP-31-8-77 
(Berkeley:  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  December  1977)  for  local 

government  financial  policies  and  Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton  Inc.,  The  Impact 
of  BART  on  Local  Transit  Service  and  Financial  Policy,  Document  No.  WP-42-8-77 
(Berkeley:  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  December  1977) , for  transit 

financial  policies.  Also  see  McDonald  & Grefe,  Inc.,  The  Impact  of  BART's 
Bond  Issue  On  Regional  Public  Financing,  Document  No.  DOT-BIP-TM-27-7-77 , 
(Berkeley:  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  August,  1977). 
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. The  BART  tax  rate  was  viewed  by  pub- 

lic officials  as  beyond  their  control 
or  political  accountability. 

Other  local  factors,  unrelated  to 
BART,  such  as  a serious  fiscal  crisis 
in  Oakland,  overshadowed  BART  as  a 
potential  factor  influencing  tax 
rate  decisions. 

. Significant  increases  in  total  tax 

levies  due  to  inflation  have  caused 
local  decision-makers  to  resist  in- 
creases and  even  encourage  decreases 
in  property  tax  rates.  These  deci- 
sions have  no  relationship  to  BART. 

. The  BART  tax  rate  has  a low  public 

awareness.  According  to  a 1975 
survey^  only  38%  of  the  voters  polled 
were  aware  that  property  taxes  sub- 
sidized transit.  Of  those  aware  of 
property  taxes  as  a transit  funding 
source,  property  taxes  were  ranked  as 
the  fourth  largest  source,  although 
property  taxes  are  actually  the  lar- 
gest local  revenue  source  for  transit. 

BART  has  had  a small  effect  on  the  total  assessed 
valuation  within  its  service  area.  According  to  the 
Economics  and  Finance  Project,  BART's  land  acquisition 
program  removed  approximately  1,100  acres  of  land  from 
the  tax  rolls,  representing  an  average  reduction  of 
0.2%  of  the  property  tax  base  in  the  three  BART  counties, 
a relatively  insignificant  revenue  impact.  Most  local 
officials  viewed  BART  as  an  investment  in  the  region's 
infrastructure.  Therefore,  tax  losses  due  to  BART 
property  acquisition  were  expected  to  be  more  than 
offset  by  development  fostered  by  BART  and  resulting 
increases  in  property  values.  The  Land  Use  and  Urban 
Development  Project  is  attempting  to  measure  these 
expected  increases  in  property  values  due  to  BART.  For 
example,  the  construction  of  a $30  million  Federal 
Social  Security  Payments  Center  in  Richmond,  partially 
the  result  of  BART,  effectively  doubled  the  assessed 
valuation  in  the  downtown  redevelopment  area  (the 
structure  is  privately  owned  and  leased  to  the  Federal 
government) . 


2Tyler  Research  Associates,  The  Bay  Area  Finance  Public  Opinion  Survey,  August 
1975,  p.  17. 
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(2)  Regional  And  State  Revenue  For  Local  Transit 


Overall,  BART  caused  a reduction  in  State  and 
regional  funding  to  other  transit  operators  over  what 
would  have  been  available  without  BART.  Total  revenues 
for  transit  service  in  the  Bay  Area  are  greater  than 
what  would  be  expected  under  the  No  BART  alternative. 
However,  AC  Transit  and  MUNI's  share  (in  total  dollars) 
of  revenue  is  most  like  reduced  because  of  BART.3 


First,  new  State  and  regional  funding  sources, 
although  created  in  part  to  help  BART,  would  have 
most  likely  been  available  in  the  absence  of  BART. 
BART's  impact,  at  best,  was  to  increase  the  need  for 
State  and  regional  funding  and  to  speed  up  legislative 
approval  of  such  funding.  Four  new  types  of  State 
and  regional  transit  funding  have  been  initiated  since 
the  approval  of  BART  in  1962.  BART's  role  in  the 
approval  of  these  funding  sources  was  as  follows: 

. State  Highway  Funds — In  1974,  the 

state  voters  approved  the  diversion 
of  some  state  highway  gas  tax  funds 
for  approved  local  fixed  guideway 
transit  capital  development.  The 
initiation  of  such  a proposal  as  far 
back  as  1963  was,  in  part,  the  result 
of  BART  construction  and  eventual 
projected  deficits.  However,  BART 
was  not  used  as  an  argument  in  the 
final  proposition  debate.  Further, 
the  proposal  was  approved  too  late  to 
finance  BART  capital  expenditures 
(except  possible  system  extensions 
which  are  now  politically  unlikely) . 

. Sales  Tax,  Individual  District  Author- 

ization— In  1969,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture approved  a sales  tax  increase 
in  the  BART  District  counties  to 
provide  needed  funding  for  BART 
capital  and  later  operating  deficits. 
Although  BART  was  the  direct  cause 
for  this  authorization,  legislative 
staff  generally  agreed  that  BART 
did  not  set  a precedent  for  this 
type  of  funding  for  other  transit 
districts.  Other  counties  have 


3See  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  The  No- BART  Alternative 
Financing  Plan,  February  1977,  pp.5-6. 
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received  similar  enabling  legislation 
based  on  demonstrated  need.  Therefore, 

BART  county  transit  operators  might 
have  eventually  received  a similar 
authorization  in  the  absence  of  BART. 

. Sales  Tax,  Statewide--The  Transporta- 

tion Development  Act  (TDA  or  SB 
325)  was  approved  in  1971  to  divert 
3*%  of  the  existing  sales  tax  for 
transit-related  projects  to  each 
county  within  the  State.  BART 
appeared  to  have  little  relation- 
ship to  the  approval  of  this  fund- 
ing source.  Rather,  projected  finan- 
cial deficits  of  Los  Angeles  area 
transit  operators  (which  do  not 
have  the  local  property  tax  support 
available  to  operators  in  the  Bay 
Area)  appeared  to  be  the  primary 
cause  for  legislative  approval. 

. Bridge  Tolls — In  1975,  the  State 

Legislature  transferred  much  of  the 
authority  for  toll  setting  and  the 
use  of  toll  revenues  from  the  State 
to  the  regional  level  (MTC)  for  the 
Bay  Area  (the  only  exception  is  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge) . BART  had  set  a 
precedent  through  receipt  of  a one- 
time-only  grant  of  $150  million  in 
toll  revenue  to  construct  the  BART 
Transbay  Tube.  Proponents  of  the 
1975  proposal  claim  it  was  conceived 
as  a general  opportunity  to  regulate 
traffic  congestion,  while  providing 
funding  for  transit.  Debate  on  the 
bill  did  not  include  BART  as  an  im- 
portant issue  for  or  against  the 
proposal . 

Second,  an  examination  of  funding  allocation  pro- 
cedures suggests  that  more  State  and  regional  funds 
(including  Federal  funds  from  UMTA  Section  5 allocated 
regionally)  would  have  been  available  to  other  transit 
operators  without  BART.4  Two  specific  cases  are: 


Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  op.  cit.,  February  1977. 
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. TDA  Sales  Tax  Funds — MTC  developed 

an  arbitrary  allocation  formula  for 
the  three  BART  District  counties 
based  on  the  estimated  percentage 
of  transit  patronage  for  each  opera- 
tor. Without  BART , and  assuming  no 
new  transit  operators  in  these 
counties,  TDA  funding  to  existing 
operators  would  have  increased  by 
$5  million  for  existing  service 
and  $1.2  million  for  improved  ser- 
vice in  1974-1975,  and  more  in  later 
years . 5 

. Federal  Section  5 Subsidies 

— Federal  Section  5 subsidies  are 
allocated  to  regional  areas  based  on 
population  level  and  density.  In 
1974-1975,  BART  was  awarded  $100,000 
in  Section  5 funds  which  would  be 
available  to  AC  Transit  and  MUNI  in 
the  absence  of  BART  (the  estimated 
allocation  was  40%  to  MUNI  and  60% 
to  AC  Transit) . Since  then,  confir- 
mation of  BART  eligibility  for  this 
source  of  funding  has  considerably 
raised  its  share  (e.g. , to  $3.5  mil- 
lion in  1977-1978) . 

Finally,  the  State  Legislature  recently  approved 
a measure  to  provide  a permanent  source  of  sales  tax 
funding  for  BART  (AB  1107) . This  legislation  was 
desiqned  to  consider  not  only  BART  fundina  deficits 
(up  to  now  the  only  concern  of  the  Legislation)  but 
transit  financing  for  the  two  other  major  public 
transit  systems  in  the  three  BART  counties.  The  leg- 
islation provides  a permanent  base  of  funding  for  BART 
and  allows  MTC  the  discretion  to  allocate  a portion  of 
the  sales  tax  funds  to  AC  Transit  and/or  MUNI  to  pro- 
vide new  service  within  the  BART  District. 


Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  0£.  cit. , February  1977. 
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2. 


EXPENDITURE  POLICY 


BART  Had  Only  A Minor  Impact  On  Local  Government  Operating 
Expenditures  And  Budgetary  Policies 

This  section  assesses  the  impact  of  BART  construction  and 
operations  on  the  operating  expenditures  and  general  budgetary 
policies  of  local  governments  in  the  BART  service  area.  The  study 
examined  four  main  types  of  local  public  services  to  determine  if 
BART  was  in  any  way  a cause  for  either  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  local  costs  for  these  services.  The  four  types  of  public  ser- 
vices considered  were: 

. Street  maintenance 

. Parking  and  traffic  control 

. Law  enforcement 

. Parks  and  recreation 

The  study  also  considered  changes  in  the  level  of  and  demand 
for  public  services  and  the  relationship  of  these  changes  to  BART. 
Where  possible,  groups  affected  by  changes  in  service  level  were 
identified. 

Overall,  BART  had  only  a minor  impact  on  local  government 
operating  expenditures.  The  BART  District  established  a general 
policy  to  reimburse  all  local  governments  for  public  service  ex- 
penditures directly  related  to  BART  construction  and  operations. 
Local  decision-makers  agreed  that  BART  met  this  commitment,  even 
though  it  required  a greater  than  expected  outlay  of  BART  funds. 

Therefore,  the  only  changes  in  local  expenditures  were  in- 
direct results  of  BART  construction  and  operations,  and  these  were 
few.  Specific  cases  where  BART  affected  local  expenditures,  by  type 
of  public  service,  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

(1)  Street  Maintenance 


No  case  study  cities  incurred  additional  costs  for 
street  improvements  and  maintenance  because  of  BART.  BART 
often  used  or  crossed  existing  local  street  rights-of-way 
during  the  construction  period.  BART  agreed  to  return  each 
of  these  streets  to  their  former  or,  in  some  cases,  better 
condition. 

(2)  Parking  And  Traffic  Control 

BART  resulted  in  some  minor  expenditures  for 
local  parking  and  traffic  control.  BART  has  significant 
adverse  impacts  on  parking  and  traffic  in  almost  all  of 
the  case  study  cities.  These  impacts  led  to  some  minor 
changes  in  local  parking  and  traffic  policy  as  documented 
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in  Chapter  VI  of  this  report.  However,  changes  in  parking 
and  traffic  control  resulted  in  only  insignificant  addi- 
tional costs  to  local  jurisdictions  which  could  not  be 
quantified.  Typical  cost  expenditures  were: 

An  additional  traffic  signal  at  some 
intersections  to  accommodate  increases 
in  traffic  as  a result  of  BART. 

Additional  signing  and  painted  curbing 
as  a means  to  restrict  additional  on- 
street parking  caused  by  BART. 

Most  local  communities  with  significant  BART  parking 
overflow  (at  five  stations  with  station  parking  lots  and 
two  stations  without  a BART  parking  lot)  insisted  that 
BART  pay  for  additional  station  parking,  although  they 
were  not  all  successful.6  The  only  exception  was  Daly 
City,  which  agreed  to  provide  local  matching  funds  for  a 
Federally  funded  BART  parking  garage. 


(3)  Law  Enforcement 


BART  has  caused  no  apparent  increases  in  local 
police  patrol  near  stations  or  in  police  department 
staffing.  BART  has  had  little  apparent  effect  on 
safety  or  personal  security  in  the  vicinity  of  BART 
stations.7  Local  police  have  attributed  some  small 
increase  in  crime  near  stations  to  BART.  However, 
these  crime  increases  have  usually  been  small  in  pro- 
portion to  crime  rate  increases  in  neighborhoods  away 
from  BART. 

(4)  Parks  And  Recreation 


BART  led  to  some  increases  in  staffing  and  costs 
for  local  maintenance  and  landscaping.  BART  is  res- 
ponsible for  maintenance  and  landscaping  of  its  own 
right-of-way.  Local  jurisdictions  received  financial 
assistance  through  BART  (often  Federal  grants)  to  con- 
struct recreation  facilities,  such  as  linear  parks 
along  the  Richmond  line;  landscaping  on  street  and  high- 
way medians  or  BART  downtown  station  plazas,  as  in  San 
Francisco.  Although  BART  usually  provided  all  or  part 
of  the  initial  funding  for  such  improvements,  local 
governments  were  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for 
continuing  maintenance  and  landscaping.  Specific 
impacts  on  local  expenditures  have  been  as  follows: 


6For  more  detail  see  Gruen  Associates  and  DeLeuw,  Cather  and  Company,  Environmental 
Impacts  of  BART  (Final  Report) , Document  No.  DOT-BIP-FR-7-4-77  (Berkeley: 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  July,  1977) , 

7Ibid. 
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The  City  of  Oakland  is  responsible 
for  maintenance  of  the  Grove  Shatter 
highway  median,  all  but  the  portion 
directly  occupied  by  BART.  The  cur- 
rent annual  increased  cost  of  this 
maintenance  is  $70,000  over  what  would 
have  been  expected  in  BART's  absence. 
Although  this  amount  is  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  $132  million  budget, 
the  amount  is  significant.  For  example, 
in  1971-1972,  when  Oakland  added  a total 
of  17  new  positions,  the  two  BART  median 
maintenance  positions  represented  12%  of 
the  staff  additions  in  a budget  year  in 
which  staff  levels  in  all  departments 
either  were  held  constant  or  reduced. 

. The  City  of  San  Francisco  is  respon- 

sible for  maintenance  of  downtown  BART 
station  area  plazas  which  were  con- 
structed by  the  City  with  Federal  and 
BART  funds.  The  City  budgets  approx- 
imately $65,000  annually  for  this 
maintenance  effort. 

In  some  local  areas,  BART  development  has  also 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  services.  Com- 
munity groups  in  the  San  Francisco  Mission  District 
continue  to  request  city  funding  to  maintain  small 
plazas  at  the  16th  Street  and  24th  Street  BART  sta- 
tions. The  city  continues  to  deny  these  requests 
claiming  no  need  for  the  service,  although  it  does  pro- 
vide a similar  service  in  BART  plazas  in  the  downtown 
area . 


3.  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  POLICY 


BART  Caused  Some  Shifts  In  Local  Capital  Improvement  Priorities 
And  Allowed  Cities  To  Use  New  Project  Financing  Approaches 

This  section  examines  to  what  extent  the  massive  BART  debt 
(about  one  half  the  combined  general  obligation  debt  for  all 
California  cities  in  1964)  and  construction  requirements  may  have 
influenced: 


The  timing  of  local  capital  projects. 

The  willingness  of  local  governments  to  finance 
capital  improvements  with  long-term,  general 
obligation  bonded  debt. 
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. The  extent  to  which  BART  financing  requirements 

influenced  local  governments  to  utilize  new 
revenue  or  expenditure  approaches  for  funding 
capital  improvements. 

BART's  impact  on  capital  improvement  policy  in  each  of  these 
areas  is  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

(1)  Capital  Improvement  Priorities 

BART's  major  impact  on  capital  improvement  policy  was 
to  accelerate  the  timing  of  some  capital  projects  that  had 
already  been  planned.  Most  of  the  case  study  cities  took 
advantage  of  BART  to  complete  a number  of  local  capital  im- 
provement projects.  In  most  cases,  these  projects  were 
long  standing  local  priorities  which  were  facilitated  in 
some  way  by  BART  construction. 

For  example,  San  Francisco  took  advantage  of  BART's 
construction  along  Market  Street  to  implement  a long- 
desired  beautification  project  which  most  likely  would  have 
been  completed  a lot  later  and  on  a much  more  modest  scale 
under  the  No-BART  Alternative. 

Although  many  capital  improvement  projects  were  al- 
ready local  priorities,  they  would  probably  have  been 
completed  later  without  BART.  BART  had  no  apparent  impact 
on  the  level  of  local  capital  improvement  funding.  How- 
ever, the  completion  of  BART-related  projects  ahead  of 
schedule  slightly  altered  other  local  capital  improvement 
priorities.  In  communities  such  as  Richmond,  where  capital 
projects  resulting  partially  from  BART  were  not  funded 
locally,  no  change  in  capital  improvement  priorities  due 
to  BART  was  apparent. 

(2)  Capital  Improvement  Financing 

BART  had  no  discernible  impact  on  public  officials' 
willingness  to  use  general  obligation  debt  to  finance 
local  public  improvement  priorities. 

Throughout  the  BART  development  period,  use  of 
general  obligation  debt  by  local  governments  had  con- 
tinued to  decrease.  In  1966,  the  state  approved  legis- 
lation permitting  public  competition  on  non-profit 
corporation  bonds. ® This  legislation,  as  well  as  in- 
creasing voter  disenchantment  with  local  bond  issues, 
rather  than  BART,  has  been  the  primary  reason  behind 
the  tendency  away  from  general  obligation  debt  in  Bay 
Area  cities  since  the  late  1960 's.* *  9 


legislative  change  allowed  local  governments  to  use  non-profit  corporations  to 

finance  municipal  improvements  using  revenue  bonds. 

9 

McDonald  & Grefe,  Inc.,  The  Impact  Of  BART's  Bond  Issue  On  Regional  Public 
Financing,  Document  No.  DOT-BIP-TM-27-7-77  (Berkeley:  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission,  August  1977) . 
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Local  transit  district  officials  also  felt  that 
capital  financing  was  not  affected  by  BART.  AC  Transit 
and  MUNI  bond  issues  had  met  voter  resistance  before 
BART.  For  example,  an  original  bond  issue  for  AC  Transit 
failed  in  1958,  well  before  BART  debt  was  a local  issue. 

A bond  issue  for  MUNI  equipment  failed  in  1966,  but  press 
accounts  and  key  informant  interviews  did  not  identify 
BART  as  a reason  for  the  failure.  MUNI  eventually  had 
to  form  a Municipal  Improvement  Corporation  to  fund 
necessary  capital  improvements  without  requiring  a bond 
election. 

(3)  New  Capital  Improvement  Revenue  Sources 

In  at  least  two  cities,  BART  has  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  new  sources  of  revenue  to  accomplish 
local  capital  improvement  priorities.  Two  types  of  new 
revenue  sources  were  used — Federal  mass  transit  grants 
and  tax  increment  bond  financing. 

. San  Francisco  applied  for  and  received 

its  first  Federal  mass  transit  grant 
(through  HUD)  to  construct  extensions 
to  BART  station  mezzanines  and  station 
area  plazas.  BART  construction  funds 
were  approved  as  the  local  matching 
share,  thereby  requiring  almost  no 
expenditures  by  the  city. 

Both  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  used 
tax  increment  financing  for  projects 
related  to  BART  within  local  redeve- 
lopment areas.  In  the  1960's,  State 
legislation  introduced  tax  increment 
financing  as  a new  source  of  funding 
for  redevelopment  projects.  This 
type  of  financing  allows  a jurisdic- 
tion to  sell  redevelopment  bonds  and 
use  the  annual  "tax  increment"  result- 
ing from  the  appreciated  property 
values  in  the  redevelopment  area  to 
retire  the  bonds.  San  Francisco  used 
tax  increment  bonds  to  finance  the 
Embarcadero  BART  station  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  Market  Street.  Oakland 
used  tax  increment  bonds  to  enlarge 
the  City  Center  redevelopment  area. 
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4. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Overall,  the  financing  of  BART  construction  and  operations 
had  a somewhat  favorable  impact  on  the  fiscal  position  and  finan- 
cial policies  of  local  governments  in  the  BART  service  area.  Al- 
ternatively, BART  did  appear  to  have  some  adverse  impact  on  the 
financing  and  policies  of  local  transit  districts  in  the  BART 
counties. 

Conclusions  about  BART's  impact  on  local  government  financial 
policy  are: 


. While  BART  was  a highly  visible  part  of  the 

rapidly  rising  composite  tax  rates  in  the  1960's, 
the  BART  debt  burden  and  tax  rate  did  not  in- 
fluence local  tax  rate  or  bonding  decisions. 

. BART  had  a favorable  impact  on  local  government 

finances  by  providing  new  sources  of  financing 
for  public  improvement  projects. 

. BART  had  a minor  adverse  impact  on  local  govern- 

ment finances  by  requiring  cities  to  incur  some 
additional  operating  expenditures  for  maintenance 
caused,  in  part,  by  BART. 

BART  also  affected  the  fiscal  position  and  financial  policies  of 
different  types  of  local  governments  in  different  ways.  For  example, 
BART  generally  had  a favorable  financial  impact  in  the  downtown 
core  areas  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Richmond,  which  established 
policies  to  take  advantage  of  BART.  Alternatively,  BART  had  a 
relatively  neutral  financial  impact  in  suburban  areas  such  as 
Walnut  Creek  and  Fremont,  which  had  less  dramatic  needs  and  did 
not  make  as  great  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  BART. 

Conclusions  about  BART's  impact  on  the  financing  and  policies 
of  local  transit  districts  are: 

Although  BART  was  expected  to  support  its  opera- 
tions through  fare  revenues,  it  now  requires  a 
permanent  source  of  local  public  financing  to 
maintain  its  operations.  This  unexpected  public 
financial  burden  required  additional  financial 
resources  for  transit  within  the  region  over 
what  would  have  been  expected  under  the  No-BART 
Alternative . 

Local  transit  operators  (other  than  BART)  seem 
to  have  fewer  financial  resources  available  than 
in  the  No-BART  Alternative  scenario.  Although 
new  revenue  sources  for  transit  were  approved. 
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these  sources  would  probably  have  been  available 
to  meet  recognized  needs  of  other  operators  even- 
tually, even  without  BART.  Local  transit  opera- 
tors would  also  have  been  eligible  for  additional 
funds  (Transit  Development  Act  and  Federal  Section 
5)  in  BART's  absence,  which  are  now  allocated  to 
BART. 

The  BART  experience  provides  a number  of  implications  for  the 
local  financial  policies  of  other  jurisdictions  considering  rapid 
transit  investment.  Specifically: 

. Local  officials  can  expect  transit  debt  to 

constrain  local  financing  plans  only  if  transit 
financing  decisions  are  made  at  the  local  level 
(which  was  not  the  case  with  BART) . Local 
officials  expressed  some  concern  that  the  high 
BART  debt  would  injure  the  bond  offerings  of 
small  governmental  agencies.  However,  BART 
debt  did  not  appear  to  affect  local  capital 
financing  plans.  Consequently,  local  officials, 
particularly  under  the  current  80%  Federal  funding 
participation  in  rapid  transit  construction,  should 
not  feel  compelled  to  defer  local  bond  offerings 
because  of  transit  debt. 

. Local  governments  can  minimize  the  impact  of 

rapid  rail  transit  on  their  operating  budgets 
through  appropriate  agreements  with  rapid  transit 
officials.  BART  established  a policy  to  maintain 
its  own  rights-of-way  and  to  compensate  local 
governments  for  projects  and  services  directly 
related  to  the  construction  or  operations  of 
BART.  A policy  of  this  type  will  probably  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  rapid  transit  system, 
while  providing  some  amenities  to  local  communi- 
ties. This  may  only  represent  a shift  in 
financial  burdens  from  local  governments  to 
the  rapid  transit  district. 

. Rapid  transit  development  can  be  expected  to  in- 

crease the  total  ongoing  financing  needs  for 
transit  services  within  a given  region.  Any  new 
rapid  transit  system  cannot  be  expected  to  sup- 
port its  operations  through  fare  revenues  alone. 
Therefore,  system  planning  should  include  projec- 
tions of  public  funding  requirements  based  on 
the  latest  experience  with  systems  like  that 
being  planned.  If  the  rapid  transit  system  is 
to  compete  with  existing  transit  operators  for 
funding,  an  effective  regional  or  state  authority 
should  have  responsibility  for  allocating  avail- 
able funds  to  various  operators  based  on  regional 
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and/or  state  transit  objectives.  The  Federal 
government  should  rely  on  the  same  regional  and 
state  authority  to  recommend  trade-offs  for 
transit  capital  funding. 

In  general,  the  BART  experience  indicates  that  rapid  rail 
transit  can  be  used  effectively,  especially  by  large  cities  to 
further  local  improvement  objectives  and  benefit  local  revenues. 
However,  many  of  the  Federal  programs  to  "match"  local  capital 
improvement  projects  no  longer  exist.  Alternatively,  in  communi- 
ties with  independent  transit  operators,  these  operators  will 
most  likely  be  required  to  compete  with  rapid  transit  for  opera- 
tions financing. 
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V.  LAND  USE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 


This  chapter  assesses  the  relationship  between  BART  and  local 
land  use  policy  in  BART-served  communities.  Further,  the  chapter 
explores  the  effect  of  BART-induced  land  use  policy  on  actual  changes 
in  land  use  and  development  of  these  communities. 

BART  planners  originally  outlined  the  system's  major  potential 
benefits  as  improved  accessibility,  enhanced  environmental  quality 
and  greater  economic  vitality  in  urban  areas.  During  the  1960's, 
local  officials  expected  these  travel,  environmental  and  economic 
benefits  to  accrue  in  all  communities  served  by  BART.  These  bene- 
fits, in  turn,  were  expected  to  significantly  affect  land  use  and 
development — particularly  near  the  stations  (the  "proximity"  effect) 
but  also  throughout  the  BART-served  communities  (the  "accessibility" 
effect).  As  actual  BART  operations  began  in  the  1970's,  however, 
many  of  the  high  expectations  for  land  use  and  development  changes 
had  not  been  met.  Local  officials  have  now  become  more  realistic 
about  the  potential  impacts  of  BART  and  have  publicly  lowered  their 
expectations  for  rapid  transit-induced  improvements. 

For  this  analysis,  four  areas  of  potential  relationship  between 
BART  and  local  land  use  policy  were  examined.  Only  local  land  use 
policy  impacts  were  considered  in  that  county  and  regional  land  use 
policies  were  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  General  policy 
research  questions  are: 

. Did  local  officials  and  planners  play  a substan- 

tive role  in  BART  svstem  planning  and  design  after 
1962? 

. Have  local  governments  conducted  studies  or 

revised  general  plans  and  zoning  in  response 
to  expected  development  opportunities  induced 
by  BART? 

Have  local  governments  planned  new  or  modified 
existing  redevelopment  or  public  improvement 
projects  as  a result  of  BART? 

. Have  changes  in  local  land  use  policy  because 

of  BART  resulted  in  actual  changes  in  local 
land  use  and  development? 

Findings  for  each  of  these  questions  can  be  found  in  the 
following  four  sections.  Overall  conclusions  and  implications  are 
summarized  in  the  last  section. 1 


For  further  details  in  each  of  the  four  study  areas  see  Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton 
Inc.,  The  Impact  of  BART  on  Land  Use  and  Development  Policy,  Document  No.  DOT- 
BIP-WP  41-8-77  (Berkeley:  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  January  1978). 
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1. 


THE  ROLE  OF  LOCAL  LAND  USE  POLICY  IN  BART  DESIGN 


Local  Community  Involvement  In  BART  Station  Location  And  Design  Deci- 
sions Since  1962  Appeared  To  Be  Most  Effective  In  Smaller  Suburban 
Jurisdictions 


Most  BART  station  location  and  route  decisions  were  made  prior 
to  1962  and  therefore  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  However, 
modifications  of  selected  stations  and  routes  remained  serious  issues 
through  1965  and  were  usually  related  to  local  land  use  policy  ques- 
tions. Many  local  planners  felt  that  the  system  configuration  would 
do  a great  deal  to  shape  the  level  and  type  of  development  which 
could  be  expected  as  a result  of  BART. 

To  assess  the  effect  of  local  land  use  policy  on  post  1962 
BART  planning,  the  original  BART  plans  approved  in  1962  were  compared 
with  the  eventual  system  configuration  to  identify  changes.  Where 
changes  were  made,  the  process  used  to  effect  that  change  was  re- 
searched to  determine  the  decision-makers  involved  and  the  objectives 
and  cause  for  such  a change. 

Although  a large  number  of  changes  in  system  configuration 
were  made,  only  in  the  smaller  case  study  jurisdictions  were  local 
land  use  policy  questions  resolved  in  a timely  manner.  For  the 
cities  of  Richmond,  Walnut  Creek  and  Fremont,  BART  altered  either 
route  alignment,  station  location  and/or  station  design  to  better 
accommodate  local  planning  objectives.  Coordination  between  BART 
and  local  jurisdictions  reportedly  succeeeded  because  BART  was 
dealing  with  small  and  fairly  responsive  local  governments  and 
only  a single  BART  station  and  connecting  line  were  the  subject 
of  negotiations. 

Alternatively,  in  the  large  urban  core  case  study  areas,  land 
use  policy  changes  during  the  BART  design  and  engineering  phase  were 
sometimes  felt  to  be  too  little  and  too  late.  For  these  cities  (San 
Francisco,  Oakland  and  Berkeley) , political  environments  were  more 
complex  and  larger  and  slower  moving  governmental  structures  focus- 
ing on  multiple  station  areas  had  more  difficulty  coordinating  deci- 
sions and  capitalizing  on  opportunities.  For  example: 

. San  Francisco  was  unable  to  implement  a planned 

project  to  raise  transit  mezzanines  so  shopping 
areas  could  be  added. 

San  Francisco  constructed  an  additional  BART  sta- 
tion (Embarcadero)  at  local  rather  than  BART  ex- 
pense because  of  slow  and  uncoordinated  city  action 
resulting  in  its  exclusion  from  initial  system  plans. 

BART  was  not  able  to  incorporate  some  of  Oakland's 
desired  station  and  plaza  modifications. 
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Berkeley  had  to  pass  a local  bond  issue  to  pay 
for  the  additional  cost  to  build  BART  under- 
ground rather  than  at-grade  and  has  had  diffi- 
culty in  coordinating  other  land  use  policy 
issues  dealing  with  BART. 


2.  LOCAL  PLANNING  AND  ZONING  POLICY 


BART  Had  Some  Impact  On  Local  Planning  And  Zoning  Policy  In  Each  Of 
The  Case  Study  Areas 

General  Plans  and  Zoning  Maps  have  traditionally  been  the  most 
direct  expression  of  a local  government's  land  use  policy.  This  re- 
search assessed  whether  any  changes  in  these  documents  would  have 
been  different  under  the  No-BART  Alternative.  Three  types  of  plan- 
ning and  zoning  policy  changes  by  local  jurisdictions  were  inves- 
tigated : 

. Special  planning  studies  and  subsequent  amendments 

to  the  General  Plan. 

. Zoning  Map  changes. 

. The  initiation  of  special  development  controls 

or  incentives. 

(1)  Special  Planning  Studies  And  Amendments  To  The 
General  Plan 


High  expectations  of  BART's  impact  on  land  use 
and  development  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  special 
planning  studies  and  General  Plan  changes  in  each  of 
the  case  study  cities.  Examples  of  these  studies,  the 
reasons  for  their  completion  and  their  effect  on  the 
local  planning  process  are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

Special  BART  station  area  studies  were  conducted 
by  most  suburban  and  urban  residential  communities  along 
the  BART  corridor  (as  well  as  in  all  of  the  case  study 
cities).  These  studies  were  usually  funded  through  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  general 
planning  grants  (section  701) . Local  planners  often 
initiated  such  studies  as  a response  to  community  or 
business  groups  concerned  about  the  possible  impacts  of 
BART  on  their  neighborhood  or  business.  Although  some 
of  the  reasons  for  initiating  studies  were  protectionist, 
most  local  planners  viewed  the  arrival  of  BART  as  an 
opportunity  to  redirect  land  use  in  a particular  station 
area.  Typical  examples  of  station  area  studies  include: 
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Rockridge  neighborhood — Two  station 
area  studies  were  conducted  to  deter- 
mine a range  of  alternative  planning 
objectives  for  the  one  quarter  to  one 
half  mile  area  surrounding  the  BART 
station.  These  studies  outlined  the 
significant  development  potential  of 
the  already  developed  area,  contribut- 
ing to  already  increased  community 
involvement  in  planning  to  restrict 
the  expected  high  level  of  growth  and 
protect  the  neighborhood  from  high  den- 
sity development. 

. City  of  Fremont — This  city  initiated 

a station  area  study  which  also  pre- 
dicted a significant  level  of  develop- 
ment as  a result  of  BART.  Unlike 
Rockridge,  Fremont  was  dealing  with 
an  undeveloped  area  and  adopted  a 
General  Plan  amendment  quadrupling 
the  allowable  densities  and  establish- 
ing a minimum  density  "floor,"  thereby 
precluding  low  density  development 
within  one  quarter  mile  of  the  BART 
station . 

BART  station  area  studies  had  two  apparent  impacts 
on  local  planning  processes.  First,  these  studies  and 
their  usually  high  expectations  aroused  increased  citizen 
interest  in  community  land  use  issues.  In  specific  resi- 
dential areas  of  all  case  study  cities  except  Fremont, 
the  majority  of  citizens  desired  to  protect  their  resi- 
dential comunities  from  development  projected  to  result 
from  BART.  Second,  the  initiation  of  BART  station  area 
studies  often  led  to  more  comprehensive  area  plans  for  a 
particular  community. 

Rapid  Transit  Corridor  Studies  were  also  conducted 
in  the  two  urban  case  study  cities — San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  These  studies  included  local  economic  analyses 
which  consistently  projected  significant  increases  in 
demand  for  commercial  and  residential  development  near 
BART.  The  significant  development  resulting  from  recent 
rapid  transit  projects  in  Toronto  and  Cleveland  was 
often  used  as  a basis  for  projections  in  these  studies. 
Typical  examples  of  corridor  studies  with  varying  results 
are : 

Oakland — The  Redevelopment  Agency 
conducted  a study  in  the  designated 
rapid  transit  corridor.  This  study 
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became  the  basis  for  downtown  plans 
and  the  expanded  City  Center  Redeve- 
lopment Project  area  linked  to  the 
12th  Street  BART  station. 

. San  Francisco — The  General  Neighbor- 

hood Renewal  Plan  for  the  rapid  transit 
corridor  area  recommended  redevelop- 
ment activity  to  be  coordinated  with 
rapid  transit  development  in  the 
Mission  District.  Community  groups 
initially  pushed  the  city  to  complete 
the  study.  However,  control  of  the 
community  shifted  to  different  groups 
which  opposed  the  plan  and  it  has  not 
been  implemented. 

Recommendations  of  these  types  of  corridor  studies 
were  sometimes  adopted  as  part  of  a local  General  Plan 
(San  Francisco  CBD  and  Oakland  CBD) . The  studies  more 
often  became  the  basis  for  Redevelopment  Project  plans 
or  plan  modifications.  Some  of  these  plans  were  adopted 
and  led  to  funded  projects  (Oakland  CBD) , others  led  to 
modified  projects  (Richmond  and  San  Francisco  CBD)  and 
others  were  never  adopted  (San  Francisco  Mission  Dis- 
trict) . 

Other  planning  activities  were  also  affected  by 
BART.  Local  planners  tended  to  view  BART  as  an  invest- 
ment and  long  term  opportunity,  compared  with  most  local 
officials  who  often  viewed  BART  as  a short-term  problem 
or  issue.  Therefore,  BART  was  considered  an  important 
input  in  long-range  planning  processes,  particularly 
in  San  Francisco.  Examples  of  general  planning  activi- 
ties in  response  to  BART  are: 

San  Francisco — BART's  impact  on  plan- 
ning activities  was  most  evident  here, 
where  the  adopted  downtown  plan  was 
modified  to  include  increased  densi- 
ties near  BART.  Planners  also  proposed 
BART  as  a tool  to  help  the  CBD  expand 
across  the  existing  transit  spine 
(Market  Street)  so  that  development 
pressure  could  be  directed  from  the 
Chinatown,  Nob  Hill  and  North  Beach/ 

Jackson  Square  areas.  In  addition, 

San  Francisco's  housing  element  called 
for  increased  residential  densities 
near  BART  stations,  the  urban  design 
element  called  for  increased  heights 
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and  development  near  BART  stations 
and  the  transportation  element  called 
for  further  restrictions  in  CBD  park- 
ing due  to  increased  transit  capacity. 

Oakland — BART  alignment  and  station 
location  were  included  in  the  1966 
Oakland  Central  District  Plan  and 
the  plan  included  many  references  to 
the  BART  configuration. 

In  each  of  the  seven  case  study  areas,  increased  densi- 
ties and  height  limits  near  BART  were  recommended  actions 
in  local  General  Plans. 

(2)  Local  Zoning  Policy 

BART-related  planning  studies  resulted  in  some 
changes  in  zoning  near  BART  in  each  of  the  case  study 
communities.  The  type  of  zoning  change  implemented 
varied  greatly  depending  on  the  development  expectations 
and  community  goals  in  the  neighborhoods  surrounding 
BART  lines  and  stations.  The  general  types  of  zoning 
changes  were: 

. Upzoning — The  largest  increase  in 

allowable  density  caused  by  BART 
occurred  in  the  San  Francisco  CBD 
along  the  Market  Street  transit  spine. 

This  policy  change  was  enhanced  by 
subsequent  decreases  in  allowable 
densities  elsewhere  in  the  CBD  (par- 
ticularly in  established  residential/ 
commercial  areas  near  the  Financial 
District) . Zoning  changes  in  other 
CBD  areas  were  not  as  dramatic,  par- 
tially because  allowable  densities 
already  exceeded  the  existing  level 
of  development. 

Densities  were  also  increased  in  the 
two  suburban  communities  of  Fremont 
and  Walnut  Creek,  but  the  lack  of 
adequate  market  demand  has  not  allowed 
either  community  to  fully  achieve  its 
development  objectives.  Further, 
subsequent  community  opposition  in 
Walnut  Creek  caused  later  reductions 
in  allowable  densities  near  BART. 
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Downzoning — Two  urban  residential 
communities  (Rockridge  in  Oakland 
and  Mission  in  San  Francisco)  success- 
fully influenced  local  planning  offi- 
cials to  decrease  allowable  densities 
near  BART  stations.  Both  local  plan- 
ning departments  conducted  special 
studies  projecting  significant  deve- 
lopment and  considered  land  use  poli- 
cies to  encourage  development  or  miti- 
gate impacts  of  development  in  these 
neighborhoods.  However,  neighborhoods 
supported  lower  levels  of  development 
and  both  cities  eventually  reduced 
zoning  to  prevent  high  density  deve- 
lopment. 

BART  usually  caused  a change  in  local  zoning  policy 
by  providing  a focal  issue  around  which  community  groups 
and  business  leaders  could  organize  to  achieve  their 
objectives . 

(3)  Special  Development  Controls  Or  Incentives 

Special  incentives  and  controls  were  often  adopted 
for  areas  near  BART  stations.  These  types  of  land  use 
policy  tools  were  used  to  achieve  special  local  objec- 
tives not  made  possible  through  changes  to  the  General 
Plan  or  Zoning  Map  or  to  reinforce  other  land  use  policy 
changes.  Two  general  types  of  incentives  and  controls 
(zoning  incentives  and  development  review  procedures) 
were  used.  Significant  examples  are: 

. Zoning  Incentives — The  best  example 

of  zoning  incentives  can  be  found 
in  San  Francisco.  Here,  significant 
reductions  in  required  parking  and 
increases  in  allowable  floor  area 
ratio  were  granted  to  developments 
located  near  BART  or  providing  a 
direct  physical  connection  to  BART. 

In  Walnut  Creek,  zoning  was  initially 
modified  to  encourage  high  rise  deve- 
lopment near  BART  stations  by  reducing 
the  parking  space  requirements  in 
relationship  to  building  height. 

. Development  Review  Procedures--The 

City  of  Oakland  altered  its  planing 
process  to  allow  community  review 
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of  land  use  policy  and  development 
proposals  in  the  Rockridge  neighbor- 
hood. This  change  was  a direct  re- 
sult of  community  concern  over  BART's 
expected  impact . 

In  San  Francisco,  special  discretionary 
review  guidelines  have  been  established 
for  beautification  efforts  along  the 
full  length  of  Market  Street.  Similar 
review  procedures  are  being  considered 
by  the  Mission  and  Walnut  Creek  com- 
munities. 

These  two  types  of  special  incentives  and  controls 
were  initiated  at  least  in  part  due  to  BART.  They  also 
set  new  precedents  for  planning  policy  in  each  of  the 
communities  affected. 


3.  REDEVELOPMENT  AND  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT  POLICY 


Local  Redevelopment  And  Public  Improvement  Policy  Changes  Were  The 
Most  Dramatic  Impacts  Of  BART  On  Local  Land  Use  Policy 

Joint  local  government/transit  district  development  is  a second 
major  category  of  land  use  policy  available  to  local  jurisdictions. 
Local  Redevelopment  Agencies  were  usually  responsible  for  joint  deve- 
lopment policy  actions.  The  institutional  independence  of  these  agen- 
cies throughout  the  1960's  allowed  them  to  approach  BART  in  a more 
entrepreneurial  way  than  local  planners  could.  Therefore,  a number 
of  significant  impacts  of  BART  resulted,  particularly  in  the  three 
cities  (San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Richmond)  with  active  Redevelop- 
ment Agencies. 

Three  areas  of  joint  development  policies  were  addressed  in 
this  analysis: 

. Local  redevelopment  policy 

. Public  improvement  policy 

. Joint  development  marketing  policies 

(1)  Redevelopment  Policy 

One  of  the  most  important  local  land  use  policy 
changes  due  to  BART  was  on  public  redevelopment  projects 
— their  design,  financing  and  marketing.  In  particular: 

. Design — Redevelopment  projects  were 

modified  or  expanded  to  provide  for 
direct  connections  to  BART. 
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. Financing — BART  enhanced  the  finan- 

cial feasibility  of  local  redevelop- 
ment projects  by  qualifying  as  a 
source  of  local  matching  funds  for 
Federal  redevelopment  grants.  Al- 
though BART  did  not  actually  help 
fund  these  projects,  it  did  increase 
the  leverage  of  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  in  obtaining  Federal  funds. 

. Marketing — Redevelopment  Agencies 

have  actively  used  BART  as  a market- 
ing tool  through  its  presentation 
in  brochures  and  other  sales  mater- 
ials. However,  agency  marketing 
related  to  BART  appears  to  have  been 
most  effective  with  Federal  clients 
who  are  subject  to  the  General  Ser- 
vices Administration  site  selection 
criteria  which  give  heavy  emphasis 
to  public  transit  system  access. 

BART  was  also  used  as  a reason  to  initiate  an 
additional  redevelopment  project  in  the  San  Francisco 
Mission  District  which  would  not  have  been  considered 
without  BART. 

Suburban  areas  experienced  no  public  redevelop- 
ment efforts  as  a result  of  BART.  This  result  was  ex- 
pected due  to  the  lack  of  any  ongoing  redevelopment 
program. 

(2)  Public  Improvement  Policy 

Some  cities  took  advantage  of  BART  development 
by  initiating  public  improvement  projects  to  coincide 
with  BART  construction,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  II.  These 
projects  and  their  financing  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  report. 

(3)  Joint  Development  Marketing  Policy 

Although  local  redevelopment  agencies  have  all 
used  BART  as  an  element  in  their  development  marketing 
strategy,  the  campaigns  have  generally  not  been  success- 
ful in  attracting  new  development.  Transit  access  is 
generally  viewed  as  relatively  minor  in  most  commercial 
or  industrial  location  decisions. 

One  major  exception  has  been  the  market  for 
Federal  government  construction,  because  of  the  General 
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EXHIBIT  II 

PUBLIC  POLICY  PROJECT 
BART-RELATED  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 
CASE  STUDY  AREAS 


BEAUTIFICATION 

Project Total  Cost 

. Oakland — Broadway  street  $ 1 million 

beautification 

. San  Francisco — Market  Street  $ 35  million 

beautification 


BART  STATION  PLAZAS 

. San  Francisco — mezzanine  extensions  $ 40  million 

and  three  station  plazas 


RAPID  TRANSIT  STATION 

. San  Francisco — Embarcadero  BART/  $ 36  million 

MUNI  Station 


STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 

. Fremont — parking  lot,  street 
widening  and  extensions,  grade 
separation 

. Oakland — street  widening  and 
cons  true  ti on 

. Richmond — grade  separations  and 
street  widening 


not  known 


not  known 


not  known 


Walnut  Creek — street  widening  and 
intersection  improvements 


not  known 


Services  Administration  preference  for  sites  with 
transit  proximity.  Examples  of  new  Federal  development 
related  to  BART  are: 

. Social  Security  Payments  Center 

located  near  the  Richmond  station. 

. Energy  Research  and  Development  Agency, 

leasing  considerable  space  near  the 
Oakland  12th  Street  station. 

BART  has  also  had  a positive,  although  less  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  marketing  of  development  projects 
for  other  public  jurisdictions.  For  example: 

. Medical  clinic  at  the  Richmond  station. 

. A new  junior  college  at  a downtown 

Oakland  station  and  one  proposed  for 
a downtown  Berkeley  station. 

. County  office  buildings  at  the  Rich- 

mond, Fremont  and  Oakland  stations. 

Interviews  with  developers  and  local  planners 
suggest  BART  has  played  a much  more  limited  role  in 
joint  development  marketing  with  respect  to  private 
developers  of  hotel,  convention,  high  density  residen- 
tial and  regional  retail  uses.  BART  was  not  as  signi- 
ficant in  attracting  new  development  as  most  other  mar- 
keting factors  such  as  environment,  land  availability 
and  highway  access. 


4.  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  BART  TO  CHANGES  IN  LAND  USE  AND  DEVELOP- 

MENT 


Local  Land  Use  Policy  Changes  Because  Of  BART  Have  Caused  Some 
Noticeable  Changes  In  Local  Land  Use  And  Development 

High  expectations  for  development  resulting  from  BART  in  case 
study  jurisdictions  were  the  primary  cause  for  a variety  of  local 
land  use  policy  actions  described  in  the  previous  two  sections. 

This  section  considers  the  actual  changes  in  land  use  in  these  com- 
munities to  date  and  examines  the  role  of  local  land  use  policy  in 
these  changes. 

Local  land  use  policy  changes  caused  by  BART  have  had  a sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  local  land  use  changes. 
The  following  paragraphs  present  the  types  of  land  use  changes  re- 
sulting from  planning  and  zoning  policy  and  redevelopment  and  pub- 
lic improvement  policy. 
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Planning  and  zoning  policy  changes  related  to  BART  have  both 
encouraged  and  discouraged  changers  in  development  near  BART.  Deve- 
lopment changes  depended  largely  on  the  extent  of  market  demand  and 
the  degree  to  which  policy  controls  were  matched  with  incentives. 

Only  in  the  San  Francisco  CBD  have  incentives  and  restrictions 
been  balanced  in  an  environment  of  substantial  office/commercial 
demand.  In  this  setting,  zoning  changes  have  had  the  most  impact 
on  actual  land  use  changes.  The  growth  of  San  Francisco's  Financial 
District  in  the  direction  of  established  residential/commercial  neigh- 
borhoods has  been  prevented.  At  the  same  time,  $1.5  billion  of  office 
expansion  has  been  directed  into  areas  south  of  Market  Street  and 
near  the  BART  stations  which  were  previously  viewed  as  less  desirable 
by  developers.  While  other  factors  have  been  important  in  influencing 
this  development,  zoning  has  played  a critical  role.  Under  the  No-BART 
Alternative,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may  well  have  been  pressured  by 
developers  not  to  restrict  development  in  the  North  Beach  area  (the 
vote  was  only  6 to  5 in  favor  of  restrictions  with  BART  as  a strong 
argument) . If  the  vote  had  gone  the  other  way,  development  would  more 
likely  have  located  to  the  north,  not  south,  of  Market  Street.  There 
is  considerable  disagreement  on  BART's  role  in  this  decision. 

Where  market  demand  was  not  present,  or  where  incentives  were 
not  combined  with  restrictions  elsewhere,  effects  of  BART-related 
zoning  changes  on  land  use  and  development  have  not  been  significant. 

. In  Walnut  Creek  (where  market  demand  for  office 

construction  has  not  yet  met  projections) , a ten- 
story  office  building  was  built  in  1972  with  the 
benefit  of  zoning  incentives  adjacent  to  BART, 
but  little  has  happened  since  and  the  zoning  in- 
centives have  now  been  removed. 

. In  Oakland  (where  the  market  was  weakened  by  exist- 

ing surplus  space  and  where  restrictions  on  areas 
outside  the  CBD  were  not  as  effectively  implemented 
due  to  political  pressure  to  allow  development) 
zoning  has  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  downtown 
deve lopment. 

In  the  Richmond  CBD,  early  attempts  to  encourage  office/ 
commercial  and  residential  development  near  BART  were 
discouraged  by  parallel  efforts  to  encourage  the  same 
type  of  development  in  a vacant  available  area  near  the 
freeway  and  away  from  the  CBD.  The  market  for  private 
development  has  been  slow,  no  zoning  changes  were  adopted 
and  little  development  has  occurred. 

In  areas  where  moderate  market  demand  developed,  but  where 
substantial  community  opposition  existed,  early  efforts  to  encourage 
development  through  zoning  were  reversed.  The  more  restrictive  con- 
trols adopted  have  so  far  succeeded  in  preserving  the  existing 
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neighborhood  scale.  They  may  also  have  prevented  or  redirected  limi- 
ted development  that  otherwise  would  have  occurred.  This  was  parti- 
cularly true  in  the  Mission  and  Rockridge  neighborhoods  and  it  was 
also  reportedly  true  in  Berkeley. 

Redevelopment  and  public  improvement  policy  changes  have  also 
encouraged  land  use  changes  near  BART.  Local  joint  development  poli- 
cies have  affected  land  use  where  market  demand  was  strong  as  well 
as  weak. 

In  San  Francisco,  where  development  policy  was  accompanied  by 
strong  market  demand,  major  impacts  on  land  use  can  be  traced.  The 
$35  million  Market  Street  Beautification  Project,  made  politically 
and  financially  feasible  by  BART,  is  continuing  to  have  major  impacts 
on  land  use.  It  has  reportedly  been  responsible  for  expediting  the 
growth  of  the  Financial  District  to  the  large  supply  of  developable 
land  to  the  south  side  of  Market  Street  and  beyond.  In  addition, 
the  expanded  redevelopment  projects,  plus  the  tax  increment  financed 
Embarcadero  BART  station,  have  provided  inducements  to  development 
near  the  two  BART  stations  affected  (Powell  and  Embarcadero).  However, 
delays  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Redevelopment  Project  have  also  delayed  con- 
struction of  a BART  connection  at  Powell. 

In  Oakland  and  Richmond,  development  policy  was  not  accompanied 
by  strong  market  demand,  yet  effects  were  still  significant.  For 
example,  in  Oakland,  BART  local  credits  provided  financial  support 
for  an  expanded  City  Center  Project  (which  has  now  been  responsible 
for  two  major  office  buildings  downtown)  and  a Peralta  College  Pro- 
ject (which  has  now  been  responsible  for  the  location  of  a major 
college  campus  near  downtown  and  BART) . 

In  Richmond,  BART  "local  credits"  provided  financial  support 
for  grade  separated  railroad  crossings  (which  broke  the  "iron  triangle" 
of  tracks  surrounding  downtown)  and  for  the  downtown  redevelopment 
project  (which,  with  aggressive  joint  development  marketing,  has  now 
been  responsible  for  the  $30  million  Social  Security  Payment  Center 
as  well  as  other  office  and  residential  construction  in  the  CBD) . 

In  both  Richmond  and  Oakland,  CBD  investments  have  restored 
some  private  confidence  in  the  downtown,  but  plaza  and  beautifica- 
tion improvements  were  too  minor  to  have  significant  impact  on  sur- 
rounding land  uses. 

In  other  jurisdictions  studied,  joint  development  policy  was 
restricted  primarily  to  street  improvements  and  parking  facilities, 
which  have  affected  immediate  station  area  land  use,  but  which  had 
little  effect  on  surrounding  uses. 
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5. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Overall,  BART  has  already  had  a significant  impact  on  local 
land  use  policy  in  the  five  case  study  cities.  Further,  these  changes 
in  land  use  policy  have,  in  some  cases,  played  a noticeable  role  in 
affecting  the  pattern  of  land  use  and  development  in  the  BART-served 
communities. 

Although  BART  has  had  an  important  impact  on  land  use  policy, 
other  economic  and  political  events  were  also  instrumental  in  these 
changes.  Due  to  the  subtleties  and  lack  of  documentation  of  public 
policy  decision  processes,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  impacts 
of  BART  from  impacts  of  other  events. 

Despite  this  uncertainty,  the  study  findings  led  to  five  general 
conclusions  about  the  impacts  of  BART  on  land  use  policy  and,  further, 
on  land  use  and  development  changes. 

. Local  land  use  policy  actions  related  to  BART 

station  location  and  design  decisions  since  1962 
have  been  characterized  as  too  little,  too  late 
in  the  larger  Bay  Area  jurisdictions  studied. 

Early  projections  of  BART  impacts  on  land  use  may 
have  been  overestimated,  consequently,  necessary 
supportive  local  land  use  actions  were  not  always 
implemented. 

. BART  had  significant  impacts  on  land  use  policy 

in  each  of  the  case  study  jurisdictions,  particu- 
larly on  planning  studies  and  subsequent  public 
improvement  or  redevelopment  policy. 

Local  land  use  policy  changes  related  to  BART  have, 
in  some  cases,  facilitated  subsequent  land  use 
changes.  This  is  particularly  true  of  redevelop- 
ment and  public  improvement  policy.  In  other  cases, 
local  land  use  policy  changes  related  to  BART,  par- 
ticularly zoning,  have  restricted  land  use  changes. 

. Land  use  and  development  expectations  of  BART  have 

been  met  only  in  the  San  Francisco  CBD , in  part 
due  to  supportive  land  use  policy,  but  more  due 
to  market  demand  and  other  economic  factors  less 
related  to  BART.  The  extent  to  which  changes  can 
be  credited  to  BART  is  not  very  clear. 

The  BART  experience  provides  a number  of  lessons  for  other 
communities  interested  in  using  rapid  rail  transit  to  achieve  local 
land  use  and  development  objectives. 
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Rapid  rail  transit  investments  represent  opportunities  to 
affect  land  use  and  development,  but  do  not  automatically  create 
new  development  patterns.  Local  policy-makers  must  decide  whether 
and  how  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  They  must  also 
be  prepared  to  aggressively  use  local  land  use  policy  to  achieve 
their  objectives.  Two  strategies  likely  to  be  effective  in  differ- 
ent situations  are: 

. Where  communities  choose  to  prevent  intensive 

transit-related  development  and  preserve  existing 
patterns,  a combination  of  restrictive  zoning  and 
neighborhood  conservation  strategies  will  probably 
be  effective. 

. Where  communities  desire  to  use  rapid  rail  transit 

to  encourage  intensive  development  in  selected 
areas , adequate  aggregate  market  demand  must  be 
accompanied  by  a broad  range  of  supportive  land 
use  policies  applied  in  a timely  and  decisive 
manner.  Without  adequate  aggregate  market  demand, 
supportive  land  use  policies  alone  will  probably 
have  little  effect  on  development  activity.  With- 
out supportive  land  use  policies,  rapid  rail  transit 
investments  alone  will  probably  have  little  effect 
on  development  patterns. 

Appropriate  supportive  land  use  policy  actions  include: 

Realistic  projections  of  land  use  and  development 
are  needed  to  determine  the  location  of  demand 
potential  and  opportunities  for  targeting  public 
policy  actions. 

Broad-based  planning  studies  are  important  as  a 
vehicle  for  developing  consensus  and  involving 
important  elements  of  the  residential  and  business 
communities . 

. Responsive  rezonings  are  needed  to  encourage 

appropriate  development  near  mass  transit  and 
possibly  to  discourage  development  from  locating 
away  from  mass  transit. 

. An  effective  system  of  special  development  incen- 

tives and  controls  may  be  needed  to  encourage  spe- 
cific relationships  of  development  to  mass  transit. 

. Cost-effective  public  improvements  are  needed  to 

provide  a supportive  environment  for  development 
and  to  demonstrate  a public  commitment  to  the 
area. 
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Redevelopment  and  land  acquisition  policies  are 
critical  in  both  developed  and  underdeveloped  areas 
if  adequate  parcels  are  to  be  assembled  to  encour- 
age development  without  causing  hardships.  How- 
ever, redevelopment  funds  are  no  longer  available 
in  the  same  form  as  in  the  1960's  (i.e.,  matching 
grants)  and  block  grants  tend  to  be  distributed 
to  smaller  scale  and  shorter  term  projects. 

. Joint  development  marketing  can  be  an  effective 

tool  for  influencing  site  location  decisions.  But 
this  marketing  must  represent  more  than  good  faith 
bargaining,  and  it  needs  to  be  supported  by  other 
government  policies  which  offer  suitable  incentives. 

Special  assistance  or  incentives  may  also  be  needed  to  assure 
that  policy-makers  have  a more  solid  basis  of  action  and  choice  of 
tools  than  did  the  Bay  Area  communities  in  the  1960's.  This  need 
for  incentives  is  likely  to  represent  a serious  challenge  since  many 
of  the  incentives  of  the  1960's  are  no  longer  available  (matching 
redevelopment  funds,  public  improvement  and  land  acquisition  grants, 
HUD  Section  701  planning  grants,  etc.). 

In  all,  local  land  use  policy  can  be  effectively  used  to  meet 
local  development  objectives  for  rapid  rail  transit  investments. 

But  land  use  policy  actions  must  be  part  of  coordinated  local  strat- 
egy and  accompanied  by  appropriate  market  and  economic  conditions. 
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VI.  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 


This  chapter  assesses  the  impact  of  BART  system  construction 
and  operation  on  public  policies  related  to  other  elements  of  the 
Bay  Area  transportation  system. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  BART  was  to  reduce  congestion 
in  the  Bay  Area's  major  transportation  corridors  and  improve  accessi 
bility  to  major  employment  centers.  BART  was  expected  to  be  a key 
element  in  a comprehensive  regional  transportation  system.  Achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives  required  coordinated  local  policy  actions 
of  transit  and  governmental  organizations  and  State  highway  planners 

Four  areas  of  transportation  policy  were  chosen  for  this  analy 
sis  and  BART-related  policy  actions  were  assessed.  These  four  areas 
and  the  relevant  policy  research  questions  are: 

State  Highway  Planning  Policies — Has  the  planning 
and  development  of  BART  resulted  in  any  changes 
in  the  State  highway  planning  process  or  highway 
development  policies  for  the  Bay  Area? 

. Local  Transit  Operating  Policy--Did  BART  cause 

changes  in  the  provision  of  existing  local  transit 
operations  to  effectively  integrate  them  with  BART 
operations? 

. Local  Transit  Planning  Policy--Did  BART  cause  the 

formation  of  new  transit  systems  to  serve  BART 
stations? 

. Local  Traffic  And  Parking  Policy — Did  BART- 

related  changes  in  local  traffic  congestion  and 
parking  availability  result  in  any  changes  in 
local  parking  and  traffic  policies? 

Study  findings  in  each  area  are  presented  in  the  following 
four  sections.  The  final  section  summarizes  overall  conclusions 
and  implications  of  this  research. 
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1.  STATE  HIGHWAY  PLANNING  POLICY1 


BART  Has  Caused  No  Dramatic  Changes  In  State  Highway  Facilities, 
Plans  Or  Policies 


The  Bay  Area  contains  a major  system  of  State  highways  which, 
prior  to  BART  operations,  was  the  primary  regional  transportation 
system.  The  BART  system  was  originally  expected  to  reduce  the  need 
for  expansion  of  the  Bay  Area's  highway  network.  This  section 
assesses  the  impact  of  BART  on  highway  planning  policy  and  construc- 
tion in  the  Bay  Area. 

Currently,  the  planning,  development  and  operation  of  the  Bay 
Area  highway  system  is  a State  responsibility  through  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation  (CALTRANS) . Prior  to  the  formation  of 
CALTRANS  in  1973  as  a multi-modal  transportation  agency,  highway 
planning  and  operation  was  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Works,  Division  of  Highways.  The  State  Highway  Commission 
is  responsible  for  overall  State  highway  policy. 

Expectations  of  BART's  role  suggested  the  analysis  of  two  major 
areas  of  BART  impacts  on  highway  planning  and  policy: 

Proposed  changes  in  highway  facility  planning  and 
construction  in  the  Bay  Area  as  a result  of  both 
BART  construction  and  BART  operations.  Highway 
facilities  include  the  physical  components  of 
highways  such  as  lanes,  medians,  ramps,  fencing, 
etc . 

. Changes  in  highway  planning  policy  in  response 

to  BART,  in  terms  of  both  general  highway  plan- 
ning policies  and  specific  agreements  for  joint 
highway /transit  development. 

(1)  The  Impact  Of  BART  Planning  On  Highway  Facilities 

BART  has  not  directly  caused  any  cutback  in  State 
highway  development,  although  BART  has  caused  altera- 
tions in  the  timing  and  width  of  five  State  highways 
in  the  Bay  Area  (see  Exhibit  III) . 

Changes  in  State  highway  plans  for  the  Bay  Area 
were  identified  by  reviewing  results  of  the  "unadoption 
process"  used  by  CALTRANS  to  abandon  certain  highway 


'For  more  detail  on  the  findings  presented  in  this  section,  see  Booz , Allen  & 
Hamilton  Inc. , The  Impact  of  BART  on  State  Highway  Plans  and  Policies,  Document 
No.  DOT-BIP-WP-30-8-77  (Berkeley:  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission, 
October  1977) . 
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State  Route  24  Contra  Costa  . Four  to  six  lane  facility  widened  to  eight  . Opportunities 

(existing)  County  lanes  for  7.2  miles  earlier  than  originally  cost  savings 
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plans.  At  least  nine  main  routes  in  the  Bay  Area  were 
abandoned  through  this  process.  These  cutbacks  in  high- 
way construction  were  all  due  to  cost  pressures  and 
local  political  opposition,  not  BART. 

The  only  possible  exceptions  are  the  discontinuance 
of  study  on  Route  61  as  a connection  to  the  proposed 
Southern  Crossing  bridge,  as  well  as  the  Southern  Cross- 
ing itself.  In  this  case,  the  argument,  "Let's  give 
BART  a chance"  was  usually  prominent  in  statements  of 
opposition  to  the  Southern  Crossing  bridge  bond  issue 
in  1972,  which  was  subsequently  defeated  by  public  vote. 
However,  voting  trends  by  county  for  this  issue  bear 
no  relationship  to  BART  proximity,  suggesting  reasons 
other  than  BART  for  the  defeat  of  the  Southern  Crosssing 
proposal . 

BART  was  partially  the  cause  for  alterations  in 
five  State  highway  facilities  as  outlined  in  Exhibit  III. 

. BART  affected  three  existing  highways 

(State  Route  24  in  Contra  Costa  County, 
Interstate  280  in  San  Francisco  and 
Interstate  80  in  Richmond)  by  requir- 
ing widening  of  the  medians  for  transit 
development  or  tunneling  under  highway 
rights-of-way . 

. BART  significantly  delayed  the  construc- 

tion of  two  planned  highway  facilities 
(Grove  Shafter  Freeway  in  Oakland  and 
Interstate  580  extensions  in  Alameda 
County)  to  allow  planning  for  expected 
BART  development. 

(2 ) The  Impact  Of  BART  Operations  On  Highway  Facilities 

BART  station  area  traffic  in  at  least  two  loca- 
tions (Pleasant  Hill  and  El  Cerrito)  was  partially  res- 
ponsible for  improvements  in  nearby  State  highway 
facilities.  However,  increases  in  peak  period  traffic 
at  these  locations  were  only  partially  due  to  BART  and 
some  type  of  improvement  would  have  been  required  with- 
out BART.  Station  area  traffic  problems  appear  to  be 
related  more  to  other  local  factors  than  BART  and  are 
best  handled  by  changes  in  local  streets  rather  than 
State  highways . 
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(3)  The  Impact  Of  BART  On  General  State  Highway  Planning 
Policies 


General  State  highway  policies  with  respect  to  BART 
provide  some  guidance  for  transit-related  highway  planning 
and  were  occasionally  used  by  staff,  but  they  were  never 
formally  adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission.  These  policies 
are  outlined  in  two  documents  prepared  by  CALTRANS  staff. 2 

An  important  element  of  the  first  policy  state- 
ment is  its  heavy  reliance  on  a vaguely  defined  urban 
transportation  planning  process  to  accomplish  any  coor- 
dination between  transit  and  highways.  The  identifica- 
tion of  possible  corridors  for  joint  highway/transit  use 
is  left  to  regional  and  local  planning  processes,  not 
the  Division  of  Highways.  The  policy  statement  does 
not  specify  direct  resource  allocations  or  procedures 
related  to  BART,  or  mass  transit  generally.  At  most, 

BART's  impact  on  highway  policy,  as  reflected  in  this 
document,  is  vague  and  general. 

More  specific  guidelines  outlined  in  the  second 
document  generally  serve  to  regulate  mass  transit  so 
that  highway  developments  are  altered  to  the  least  pos- 
sible extent.  Examples  include  defining  the  median  as 
the  preferred  transit  location  to  minimize  highway  access 
disruption  and  allowing  the  Highway  Commission  to  make 
the  final  determination  on  rapid  transit  occupation  on 
highway  rights-of-way. 

(4 ) Policy  Agreements  On  Joint  Highway  And  BART 

Development 

Four  agreements  established  between  BART  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  (now  CALTRANS)  from  1962  to 
1969  represent  specific  BART-related  policies.  These 
agreements  govern  responsibilities  of  BART  and  the 
State  for  costs,  payments,  property  rights  and  contin- 
gencies for  joint  transit/highway  development. 

Interviews  indicated  that  BART/State  agreements 
were  largely  unique  and  were  not  based  on  past  State 
agreement  guidelines.  Both  negotiators  relied  on  pre- 
vious agreements  with  cities,  utilities  and  railroads 
only  to  alert  themselves  to  general  terms,  conditions 


The  first,  more  general  policy  statement  is  summarized  in  a September  29,  1970, 
memorandum  from  James  A.  Moe,  previous  Director  of  Public  Works,  to  James  M.  Hall, 
previous  Director  of  the  State  Business  and  Transportation  Agency;  the  second,  more 
specific  policy  statement  is  found  in  Circular  Letter  71-9,  Highway  Project  Develop- 
ment, General  File  No.  24,  issued  February  4,  1971. 
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and  legal  constraints.  Principles  derived  and  approved 
in  the  first  agreement  (Grove  Shafter  Freeway)  served 
as  guidelines  in  later  agreements. 

An  analysis  of  the  agreement  provisions  and  inter- 
views with  participants  in  the  negotiating  process  sug- 
gest that  State  preferences  rather  than  BART's  were 
generally  followed.  The  State's  negotiating  position 
prevailed  in  each  of  three  major  contested  issues — land 
title  rights;  allocation  of  necessary  landscaping,  con- 
struction and  fill  costs;  and  financing  arrangements. 

The  agreement  outcome  favoring  the  State's  inter- 
ests over  BART  can,  in  part,  be  explained  by  the  prefer- 
ences and  style  of  individual  negotiators,  the  lack  of 
an  effective  outside  constituency  for  BART  and  the  State's 
position  of  strength  through  its  ability  to  proceed  with 
development  without  BART. 


* * 


* * * 


In  summary,  BART  planning  and  operations  caused  only  minor 
changes  in  State  highway  facilities.  However,  BART  did  affect  State 
highway  policy  through  specific  agreements  on  highway/rapid  transit 
development. 

2.  LOCAL  TRANSIT  OPERATING  POLICY3 


Policy  Actions  By  Existing  Local  Transit  Operators  Aided  BART  Access 
But  Did  Not  Meet  Planners'  Expectations 

BART  system  planners  viewed  service  coordination  with  existing 
transit  operators  as  an  important  objective  to  enhance  the  viability 
of  BART.  This  section  assesses  the  impact  of  BART  on  service,  fare, 
transfer  and  personnel  policies  of  existing  transit  operators  in 
the  BART  service  area.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  coor- 
dination process  used  by  BART  and  these  transit  operators  and  its 
effect  on  resulting  transit  policies. 


For  more  detail  see  Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton  Inc.,  The  Impact  of  BART  on  Local 
Transit  Service  and  Financial  Policy,  Document  No.  WP-42-8-77  (Berkeley,  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Commission,  December  1977). 
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BART  planners  outlined  a need  for  feeder  service  to  BART , par- 
ticularly at  outlying  station  areas.  Integration  with  existing 
operators  was  viewed  as  a necessary  ingredient  to  achieving  the 
objective  of  a comprehensive  transit  system.  From  1964  to  1967, 
the  Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  Commission  (BATSC)  sponsored  a 
Federally  funded  transit  study  known  as  the  Northern  California 
Transit  Demonstration  Project  (NCTDP ) . This  project  was  designed 
to  identify  an  appropriate  configuration  of  transit  service  in  the 
Bay  Area  as  a result  of  BART.  The  recommendations  of  this  initial 
coordination  study  were  debated  at  length  by  AC  Transit  and  MUNI, 
the  two  major  local  transit  operators  in  the  BART  service  area. 

MTC  funded  an  additional  BART  coordination  study  for  each  operator 
in  the  period  1972-1974. 

This  analysis  focused  on  changes  in  policy  in  response  to 
BART  of  the  two  primary  BART  service  area  transit  operators: 

Alameda-Contra  Costa  County  (AC)  Transit — the 
major  East  Bay  carrier  and  an  independent  transit 
district,  provides  access  to  20  BART  stations 
and  parallels  BART  on  a number  of  routes, 
including  transbay  service  to  San  Francisco. 

. San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI) — the  pri- 

mary local  system  operated  by  the  City/County 
of  San  Francisco,  provides  access  to  nine  BART 
stations  and  some  parallel  service. 

The  impact  of  BART  on  the  policies  of  Greyhound,  the  other 
primary  transit  operator  in  the  BART  service  area,  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study. 

BART's  impact  on  the  policies  of  these  local  operators  was 
examined  in  three  areas: 

Route  and  schedule  policy 
Fare  and  transfer  policy 
. Wage  and  fringe  benefit  policy 

(1)  The  Impact  Of  BART  On  Route  And  Schedule  Policy 

Although  comprehensive  studies  were  conducted  and 
numerous  meetings  held,  recommendations  for  major  ser- 
vice and  route  changes  to  coordinate  with  BART  were  not 
generally  implemented.  Proposed  route  alterations  to 
provide  feeder  service  to  BART  were  generally  implemented, 
whereas  proposed  reductions  in  routes  or  service  levels 
paralleling  BART  were  generally  not  implemented. 4 Cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  coordination  process  were 
the  primary  causes  for  this  outcome: 


4Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & Co.,  BART  Impacts  On  Highway  Traffic  and  Transit 
Ridership,  Document  No.  DOT-BIP-TM- 20-3-76  (Berkeley:  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission,  May,  1977) . 
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Managers  of  both  transit  operators 
(AC  Transit  and  MUNI)  were  skeptical 
of  analytical  results  presented  by 
the  demonstration  project.  Neither 
believed  that  actual  BART  ridership 
would  be  as  high  as  projected  and 
were  unwilling  to  base  their  service 
level  decisions  on  such  projections. 

At  least  one  operator  (MUNI)  appears 
not  to  have  had  a planning  or  other 
staff  resource  like  that  of  BART  at 
the  time  service  recommendations 
were  developed.  Therefore,  the 
development  of  counter-proposals 
and  individual  plans  was  delayed. 

The  forum  for  negotiation  was  inade- 
quate to  reach  compromise.  There 
were  no  incentives  for  bargaining 
and  compromise  in  early  coordination 
meetings  between  operators.  No  third 
party  was  available  to  play  the  role 
of  mediator  and  provide  some  incen- 
tive for  operators  to  reach  some  reso- 
lution of  their  differences  (MTC  did 
start  to  play  this  role  later  in  the 
process  after  BART  service  had  already 
begun) . 

Negotiations  never  directly  addressed 
the  projected  adverse  financial  impact 
of  route  and  schedule  changes  to  coordi- 
nate with  BART  on  the  existing  operators. 
No  discussion  of  compensation  to  exist- 
ing operators  took  place.  This  short- 
coming is  an  important  reason  for  the 
operators'  low  level  of  cooperation. 

No  evident  public  constituency  sup- 
ported coordination  attempts . Public 
groups  were  sometimes  vocal  in  oppo- 
sition to  recommendations  for  reductions 
in  local  transit  service  because  of  BART, 
thereby  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
implementing  such  plans.  Press  coverage 
was  generally  noncommital  and  activity 
of  outside  interests  was  low  or  non- 
existent. 
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. In  the  case  of  San  Francisco's  MUNI , 

the  cumbersome  procedures^  required 
to  reduce  or  abandon  any  transit 
route  or  schedule  impeded  any  imple- 
mentation of  coordination  study 
recommendations . 

(2)  The  Impact  of  BART  On  Fare  And  Transfer  Policy 

Local  transit  operators  agreed  to  an  interim  trans- 
fer system  with  BART , but  BART  had  only  a small  impact 
on  transit  operator  fare  policies. 

Fare  and  transfer  policy  issues  were  addressed 
in  the  same  forum  as  route  and  schedule  policy  issues 
(i.e. , based  on  recommendations  of  the  demonstration 
project  and  subsequent  coordination  studies)  , followed 
by  discussions  between  BART/AC  Transit  and  BART/MUNI. 
Characteristics  of  that  forum  described  in  the  previous 
section  (e.g.f  skepticism  about  BART  ridership  projec- 
tions, possible  lack  of  staff  resources,  lack  of  an 
effective  bargaining  forum  and  lack  of  outside  interest 
pressures)  all  detracted  from  the  operators'  efforts 
to  reach  some  agreement  on  fare  and  transfer  policy 
as  well. 

Key  informant  interviews  suggested  that  transfer 
policy  was  viewed  quite  differently  from  route  and 
schedule  policy  in  discussions  among  operators.  The 
demonstration  project  recommended  a complex  system  of 
two-way  transfers  that  would  have  been  difficult  to 
implement  as  well  as  difficult  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand. However,  unlike  route  and  schedule  policy  dis- 
cussions, where  both  AC  Transit  and  MUNI  felt  no  need 
to  compromise  with  BART,  operators  felt  the  need  to 
devise  some  sort  of  transfer  system  with  BART.  Both 
operators  wanted  a transfer  scheme,  but  that  required 
money  changing  hands  and  purchase  of  transfer  equip- 
ment, necessitating  some  agreement  between  operators 
on  cost  sharing. 

BART  negotiated  separate  transfer  agreements  with 
AC  Transit  and  MUNI. 

The  AC  Transit  transfer  system  allows 
BART  passengers  to  obtain  a ticket 
at  BART  stations  for  a free  AC  Transit 
trip  away  from  BART.  The  ticket  must 
be  used  on  buses  departing  from  a BART 
station . 


5MUNI  service  reductions  required  hearings  before  and  approval  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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. For  MUNI , a two-way  system  was  adop- 

ted where  two  transfer  tickets  are 
sold  in  BART  stations  for  25C  to 
complete  a patron's  journey  on  the 
MUNI  system. 

Although  a transfer  agreement  was  reached  about 
the  time  BART  revenue  service  began,  the  transfer  systems 
agreed  to  are  considered  "interim  solutions".  Operators 
interviewed  agreed  the  systems  should  be  altered  in  the 
future.  The  basic  problem  appears  to  stem  from  the  BART 
fare  equipment  itself,  which  is  inflexible  to  modifica- 
tions for  transfer  purposes.  A committee  of  representa- 
tives of  the  three  operators  is  currently  studying  new 
types  of  equipment  for  AC  Transit  and  MUNI  and  possible 
modifications  to  BART  equipment  as  a way  to  improve  the 
current  system. 

BART  was  one  of  many  reasons  for  AC  Transit's 
decision  to  abandon  its  zone  fare  policy  for  inter-East  Bay 
trips.  AC  Transit  found  its  average  trip  length  had  declined 
significantly  after  BART  startup  and  routing  changes.  Shorter 
feeder  trips  to  BART  more  than  replaced  patronage  losses  in 
regular  line-haul  trips,  paralleling  BART  service.  Thus,  AC 
Transit  abandoned  the  local  zone  system  in  July  1974.  There 
are  apparently  no  other  occasions  before  or  after  BART 
startup  when  AC  Transit  experienced  such  a marked  decline  in 
trip  lengths. 

( 3)  The  Impact  Of  BART  On  Transit  Wage  And  Fringe 

Benefit  Policy 

BART  has  had  no  apparent  impact  on  wage  and  fringe 
benefit  policies  of  other  transit  operators. 

Exhibit  IV  displays  wage  rate  and  fringe  benefit 
trends  for  BART,  MUNI  and  AC  Transit  as  well  as  some 
public  and  private  transit  operators  outside  the  BART 
service  area.  Findings  are: 

. Wage  trends  of  transit  operators  in 

an  area  without  rapid  rail  transit 
(in  this  case  the  Los  Angeles  area) 
and  of  other  Bay  Area  private  carriers 
are  very  similar  to  the  overall  AC 
Transit  and  MUNI  rather  than  BART 
trends . 

. Changes  in  wage  rates  and  fringe 

benefits  for  BART  are  not  closely 
paralleled  or  consistent  with  rates 
at  either  AC  Transit  or  MUNI. 
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Public  Policy  Project 

TRANSIT  OPERATOR  WAGE  RATE  ANALYSIS 
1965  - 1975 
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SOURCE:  California  Legislative  Analyst,  Financing  Public  Transportation  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  November,  1975,  Exhibit  A. 


. Both  in  absolute  values  and  in  per- 

cent differences,  AC  Transit  trends 
are  more  similar  to  MUNI's  than  to 
BART ' s . 

In  all,  the  results  of  this  analysis  suggest  BART  is 
probably  not  responsible  for  increases  in  AC  Transit 
and  MUNI  wages  and  fringe  benefits.  However,  the  evi- 
dence provides  little  basis  for  determining  any  causal 
relationship  between  BART  and  AC  Transit  or  MUNI  wage 
rates  and  fringe  benefits. 

Interviews  with  transit  system  labor  negotiators 
and  personnel  officers  provided  little  additional  evi- 
dence with  which  to  clarify  BART's  role  in  recent  wage 
and  fringe  benefit  decisions  of  other  Bay  Area  transit 
operators . 

At  AC  Transit,  BART  is  viewed  as  one  point  of 
reference  and  negotiation  in  bargaining  sessions  with 
the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  However,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  isolate  BART's  impact  from  that  of  other 
transit  systems  referenced  in  the  process. 

Overall,  BART's  impact  on  MUNI  personnel  policies 
is  indirect  and  probably  small.  MUNI  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  are  governed  by  a City  Charter  formula  setting 
the  maximum  for  MUNI  wages  and  fringe  benefits  at  the 
average  of  the  two  highest  rates  for  transit  workers 
in  the  country.  Although  BART  has  not  been  used  in 
MUNI  wage  and  fringe  benefit  comparisons,  the  union 
has  used  BART  wages  and  working  conditions  to  press 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  approve  the  maximum  allow- 
able wage  and  benefit  package  (the  Board  is  not  ob- 
ligated by  the  Charter  to  approve  the  maximum,  although 
only  once  in  the  past  15  years  have  they  approved  less) . 


* * * 


* * 


In  summary,  efforts  to  coordinate  existing  transit  operations 
with  BART  resulted  in  operator  agreement  on  an  interim  regional  trans- 
fer system,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Bay  Area.  However,  efforts 
to  implement  study  proposals  for  integrated  regional  transit  sched- 
ules were  not  very  successful.  Further,  BART's  impact  on  local 
transit  wage  and  fringe  benefit  policies  was  found  to  be  inconclu- 
sive. 
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3. 


LOCAL  TRANSIT  PLANNING  POLICY6 


BART  Played  Only  A Limited  Role  In  The  Creation  Of  New  Local 
Transit  Systems  In  The  BART  Service  Area 

This  section  focuses  on  decisions  to  fund  and/or  provide  new 
local  or  feeder  transit  service  and  the  relationship  of  these  deci- 
sions to  BART.  The  analysis  compares  the  development  of  transit 
service  in  the  Bay  Area  with  the  State  as  a whole  and  examines  the 
reasons  for  transit  planned,  initiated,  and  not  adopted  in  the 
vicinity  of  BART. 

Several  recently  formed  transit  routes  or  systems  provide  feeder 
service  to  BART  stations.  However,  most  of  the  systems  also  provide 
local  service  and  came  at  a time  when  many  other  local  services  were 
being  developed  near  BART.  Furthermore,  the  feeder  and  local  ser- 
vices are  often  funded  in  the  same  way  as  many  of  these  services  in 
other  areas  of  California.  Hence,  it  is  likely  that  many  communities 
now  with  local  and  feeder  service  may  have  developed  similar  services 
without  BART. 

Further,  trends  in  the  growth  of  new  local  transit  operators 
across  the  State  suggest  that  growth  in  the  number  of  systems  locating 
in  proximity  to  BART  is  no  greater  than  growth  in  systems  located 
elsewhere  in  the  Bay  Area  and  the  State  (see  Exhibit  V) . The  number 
of  local  transit  operators  has  grown  substantially  statewide.  Recent 
increases  coincide  with  the  approval  of  the  Transportation  Development 
Act  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1971  to  provide  sales  tax  funds  for 
local  transit  statewide.  The  availability  of  this  subsidy  source 
rather  than  BART  probably  caused  much  of  the  increase  in  public  tran- 
sit operators  in  the  Bay  Area  as  well  as  throughout  the  State. 

Two  case  study  transit  proposals  in  the  BART  service  area  were 
selected  for  more  detailed  analysis: 

. Fremont-Newark-Union  City  (Tri-City  proposal) , 

Alameda  County — A new  local  transit  system  was 
approved  in  1974  by  the  voters  in  Fremont  and 
Newark  but  not  Union  City. 

. Central  Contra  Costa  County  (Local  Mass  Trans- 

portation Agency) — A proposed  local  transit  sys- 
tem was  defeated  by  public  vote  in  1974. 


6 For  more  detail  see  Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton  Inc.,  The  Impact  of  BART  on  Local 
Transit  Service  and  Financial  Policy,  Document  No.  WP-42-8-77  (Berkeley:  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Commission,  December  1977). 
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EXHIBIT  V 

PUBLIC  POLICY  PROJECT 
THE  GROWTH  OF  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
PUBLIC  TRANSIT  OPERATORS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
1950-1974 


Region* 

1950 

1960 

Percent 

Change 

1970 

Percent 

Change 

1974 

Percent 

Change 

(1950-1960) 

(1960-1970) 

(1970-1974] 

SCAG 

6 

9 

50% 

14 

56% 

27 

93% 

MTC 

2 

3 

50 

5 

67 

16 

220 

CPO 

1 

1 

0 

2 

100 

8 

300 

Statewide 

9 

15 

57% 

28 

87% 

51 

139% 

Source:  M. 

Mehdi 

Morshed , 

Inventory  of 

Transportation  Facilities 

and 

Equipment, 

State  Transportation  Plan,  State  Transportation  Board,  April  1976, 
Table  17. 


SCAG — Southern  California  Association  of  Governments  (Los  Angeles  area) 
MTC  — Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  (San  Francisco  Bay  area) 
CPO — Comprehensive  Planning  Organization  (San  Diego  area) 
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These  two  proposals — one  success  and  one  failure — were  chosen  to  pro- 
vide a comparative  means  for  assessing  BART's  impacts  on  the  develop- 
ment of  local  transit  systems  in  general. 

The  Tri-City  (Fremont-Newark-Union  City)  transit  system  pro- 
posal  originated  in  1970  with  a cooperative  study  among  AC  Transit, 
BART  and  a Tri-City  board.  The  first  tax  increase  measure  to  fund 
transit  system  operations  was  defeated  by  the  electorate  in  1972. 
Subsequently , another  joint  powers  board  of  Tri-City  decision-makers 
developed  a proposal  for  fixed  route  and  dial-a-ride  service  which, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Union  City,  was  approved  by  the  voters  in 
1974.  The  final  system  is  operated  by  AC  Transit  as  a special  ser- 
vice area  within  the  AC  Transit  District.  The  routes  provide  feeder 
service  to  BART  stations,  as  well  as  provide  extensive  local  service. 

Although  BART  did  play  a role  in  the  original  initiation  of 
the  Tri-City  proposal,  it  was  not  a cause  for  the  eventual  passage 
of  the  proposal.  Further,  the  Tri-City  proposal  would  most  likely 
have  been  initiated  and  approved  under  the  No-BART  Alternative, 
although  some  routes  and  schedules  would  have  been  different. 

. Providing  feeder  service  to  BART  was  secondary 

in  importance  to  providing  local  service  in  the 
Tri-City  area. 

. The  1974  ballot  measure  was  supported  by  import- 

ant, diverse  actors  and  interests  and  had  no 
major  opposition.  BART  was  seldom  used  as  a 
reason  for  or  against  the  proposal. 

Public  information  and  ballot  arguments  circu- 
lated during  the  campaign  emphasized  dial-a-ride 
and  local  transit  service  and  seldom  mentioned 
BART  feeder  service  as  an  argument  for  the  pro- 
posal. 

An  analysis  of  Fremont-Newark  voting  returns  by 
precinct  shows  proximity  to  proposed  BART  feeder 
lines  did  not  appear  to  influence  voters  on  the 
1974  transit  ballot  issue. 

The  central  Contra  Costa  County  transit  proposal  was  initiated 
in  1972  with  a recommendation  by  the  Contra  Costa  County  Conference 
of  Mayors  to  study  transit  needs  and  proposals  for  the  County.  Out 
of  the  conference  grew  recommendations  for  and  the  formation  of  the 
Local  Mass  Transportation  Agency  (LMTA) , a joint  powers  organization 
for  several  cities  and  the  County.  In  1973,  this  agency  joined  with 
MTC , BART  and  AC  Transit  to  study  transit  proposals  with  consultant 
assistance.  The  LMTA  developed  a proposal  for  dial-a-ride  and  fixed 
route  service  in  a so-called  County  Service  Area  T-2.  A local  bond 
measure  to  provide  funding  for  the  proposed  system  failed  in  1974. 
Some  jurisdictions  within  the  area  now  have  their  own  systems  to 
provide  local  services  and  BART  feeder  service. 
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The  issue  of  providing  feeder  service  to  BART  was  a reason  for 
the  initial  study  of  transit  in  Contra  Costa  County.  However,  defeat 
of  the  proposal  was  only  partially,  if  at  all,  related  to  BART. 

The  original  objectives  for  the  T-2  area  transit 
proposal  were  generally  related  to  BART.  However, 
as  the  LMTA  was  formed  and  began  discussions  with 
its  technical  and  local  advisory  committee,  the 
needs  for  local  transit  came  to  play  a stronger 
role  than  feeder  service  to  BART. 

. Issues  of  costs  and  benefits,  not  BART,  concerned 

decision-makers  in  cities  to  be  part  of  the  T-2 
service  area.  The  issues  of  property  tax  costs 
and  system  benefits  to  each  community  were  of 
particular  concern,  leading  to  long  debates  about 
variable  tax  rates  for  communities  with  different 
proposed  combinations  of  dial-a-ride  and  fixed 
route  service. 

. Just  before  the  November  1974  election,  the  Contra 

Costa  Times  highlighted  the  high  costs  and  subsi- 
dies of  the  nearby  Richmond  dial-a-ride  service, 
an  integral  part  of  the  T-2  proposal.  The  Times 
also  gave  attention  to  individual  communities 
planning  to  go  ahead  with  their  own  form  of  local 
transit  without  T-2  plans,  purported  to  cost  less 
for  the  same  or  better  service. 

. The  campaign  for  the  ballot  issue  had  the  support 

of  several  important  organizations,  but  never 
gained  widespread  attention.  BART  played  only 
a mild  supportive  role.  The  opposition  was  not 
terribly  active,  but  pressed  hard  on  issues  of 
concern — cost  and  benefits. 

Although  the  outcomes  of  these  two  transit  proposals  differed, 
the  relationship  to  BART  was  similar.  In  neither  case  was  BART  a 
primary  cause  in  either  the  passage  or  defeat  of  proposals  for  local 
transit  service.  BART  may,  however,  have  served  as  a catalyst  in 
forming  initial  transit  proposals.  In  all,  the  provision  of  local 
transit  service  in  areas  that  had  no  service  at  the  time  and  the 
availability  of  State  approved  sales  tax  subsidies  appeared  to  be 
more  compelling  reasons  than  BART  for  transit  development. 
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4. 


LOCAL  TRAFFIC  AND  PARKING  POLICY 


Local  Officials  Took  Few  Policy  Actions  To  Alleviate  Overflow  Parking 
And  Traffic  Congestion  Near  BART  Stations 

The  development  of  a regional  rapid  transit  system  could  impact 
local  automobile  transportation  in  two  major  areas — traffic  conges- 
tion on  local  streets  near  BART  stations  and  the  availability  of 
parking  to  facilitate  automobile  access  to  rapid  transit. 

This  section  describes  the  impact  of  BART  on  these  elements 
of  the  local  transportation  system  and  subsequent  local  policy  changes 
that  resulted  from  these  BART  impacts. 

(1)  Traffic  Congestion 

Local  jurisdictions  have  taken  only  minor  policy 
actions  in  response  to  traffic  congestion  in  many  BART 
station  areas. 

BART's  impacts  on  traffic  congestion  were:7 

. In  a few  suburban  station  areas, 

traffic  to  the  station  has  caused 
some  local  congestion  and  a small 
increase  in  accident  frequency.  The 
most  notable  safety  problem  has  been 
in  Daly  City  where  heavy  commuter 
traffic  and  parking  is  concentrated 
along  two-lane  residential  streets . 

A large  percentage  of  residents 
surveyed  near  the  Daly  City  and 
Concord  stations  expressed  serious 
concerns  about  BART's  effects  on 
traffic  congestion.  Residents  in 
other  suburban  areas  were  less  con- 
cerned or  indifferent  to  congestion 
caused  by  BART. 


7Gruen  Associates  and  DeLeuw,  Cather  & Company,  Environmental  Impacts  of  BART, 
Document  No.  DOT-BIP-FR-7-4-77  (Berkeley:  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission, 

July,  1977) . 
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. BART  has  had  some  positive  impacts  on 

traffic  congestion.  For  example,  the 
construction  of  BART  and  State  financed 
grade  separations  in  Richmond  actually 
improved  the  flow  of  traffic  around 
existing  railroad  tracks. 

Local  policy  actions  to  relieve  this  traffic  con- 
gestion included: 

. The  addition  of  traffic  signals  near 

BART  stations. 

. Prohibition  of  some  parking  along 

heavily  traveled  streets. 

. Modifications  to  traffic  intersections. 

San  Francisco  was  the  single  community  to  include 
BART  in  its  original  traffic  planning  effort.  The  city 
used  BART  as  an  argument  to  make  long-desired  changes 
in  the  traffic  orientation  of  Market  Street.  For  example, 
the  city  eliminated  the  requirement  for  parking  in  new 
downtown  commercial  developments.  This  change  was  made 
politically  possible  because  of  the  added  transit  capa- 
city provided  by  BART.  If  developers  did  provide  parking, 
the  number  of  spaces  was  severely  limited.  Further,  the 
construction  of  new  downtown  parking  garages  was  prohibi- 
ted. These  changes  were  intended  to  use  the  availability 
of  BART  and  other  existing  transit  to  encourage  transit 
rather  than  automobile  use  downtown. 

(2)  Parking  Availability 

Few  local  jurisdictions  have  taken  any  action  to 
alleviate  overflow  parking  problems  at  or  near  BART 
stations . 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  BART  station 
parking  has  been  a significant  problem  of  the  BART  sys- 
tem. This  shortage  has  caused  heavy  on-street  parking 
in  neighborhoods  near  11  of  the  34  BART  stations.  Parking 
lot  overflow  tends  to  be  worst  at  terminal  stations  (except 
Richmond)  and  somewhat  less  severe  at  other  outlying  sta- 
tions. In  these  areas,  particularly  Daly  City  and  Concord, 
residents  were  more  unhappy  about  parking  overflow  than 
with  any  other  effect  of  BART.  Residents  complain  that 
on-street  parking  by  BART  patrons  limits  parking  availa- 
bility for  daytime  guests  and  often  blocks  their  access 
to  some  places  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Few  local  jurisdictions  affected  have  taken  any  action 
to  alleviate  these  overflow  parking  problems.  Most  communities 
have  insisted  that  BART  expand  station  parking  at  its  own 
expense.  This  action  is  not  always  feasible  due  to  the  lack 
of  available  suitable  land.  BART  did  arrange  for  92%  Federal 
funding  to  construct  parking  garages  at  three  stations  with 
the  most  serious  parking  problems — Daly  City,  Walnut  Creek 
and  Fremont.  Only  Daly  City  agreed  to  contribute  the  necessary 
8%  local  match  and  the  garage  is  nearing  completion.  However, 
BART  has  been  expanding  parking  lots  at  many  stations  on  the 
Concord  line  and  at  the  Fremont  station. 

In  other  communities,  some  minor  parking  policy  actions 
were  taken.  In  one  non-residential  area,  parking  restrictions 
along  nearby  streets  were  changed  to  increase  the  availability 
of  parking.  In  residential  areas  of  San  Francisco,  residents 
are  petitioning  the  city  to  restrict  daytime  parking  on  neigh- 
borhood streets. 

Preferential  parking  has  been  adopted  in  one  San  Fran- 
cisco neighborhood  adjacent  to  the  Daly  City  BART  station, 
but  the  relationship  of  this  policy  change  to  BART  is  unknown. 


***** 

In  all,  BART  was  responsible  for  some  serious,  yet  iso- 
lated impacts  on  parking  and  traffic.  However,  few  local 
jurisdictions  have  taken  policy  actions  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  problems. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  construction  and  development  of  BART  added  significant 
transit  capacity  in  three  counties  in  the  Bay  Area.  This  addi- 
tional BART  routing  often  parallels  already  established  highway 
and  transit  routes.  Transportation  policy  actions  taken  by  BART, 
local  governments,  transit  districts  and  highway  agencies  provide 
a number  of  lessons  about  the  development  of  a comprehensive 
transportation  system. 

Local  governments,  the  State  Division  of  Highways  and 
transit  operators  adopted  transportation  policies  in  response 
to  BART  which: 

Had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  overall  size  of 
the  Bay  Area  highway  system. 
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Allowed  the  maintenance  of  much  of  the  pre-BART 
level  of  existing  local  transit  service  by  oppos- 
ing the  elimination  or  reduction  of  routes  and 
frequencies  paralleling  BART , while  adding  some 
new  services  partially  to  feed  BART. 

Overall,  these  policy  actions  appear  to  have  significantly 
increased  the  capacity  of  the  regional  transportation  system.  How- 
ever, the  lack  of  more  effective  parking  and  transit  policies  has 
limited  the  potential  for  BART  system  access. 

Specific  conclusions  in  each  of  the  four  transportation  policy 
areas  studied  are: 

. BART  has  had  little  impact  on  the  number  and  type 

of  highway  facilities  constructed  in  the  Bay  Area. 

BART's  main  impact  on  highway  planning  policy 
was  in  the  form  of  specific  agreements  for  joint 
highway/rapid  transit  development.  The  State 
responded  to  BART  with  more  general  policies, 
but  they  were  vague  and  never  adopted  by  the 
Highway  Commission. 

Despite  early  attempts  to  facilitate  coordination, 

BART  had  relatively  little  impact  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  major  existing  transit  operators 
in  the  BART  District,  AC  Transit  and  MUNI.  The 
three  operators  were  able  to  reach  agreement  on 
acceptable  transfer  systems,  but  operators  admit 
the  systems  are  not  optimal  from  the  user  stand- 
point. Operators  never  did  agree  on  the  approp- 
riate service  levels  and  schedules  to  promote 
system  integration. 

. An  analysis  of  two  specific  new  local  transit 

service  proposals  (Contra  Costa  County  and  Tri- 
City  in  Alameda  County)  and  a general  review  of 
recent  local  transit  service  development  through- 
out the  State  of  California,  indicated  that  BART 
planning  and  development  were  not  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  creation  of  either  feeder  or  local 
transit  service.  Although  local  areas  proposed  new 
transit  systems  which  were  publicly  supported  by  BART, 
actual  system  development  near  BART  appears  more 
related  to  newly  available  Federal  and  State  sub- 
sidies than  to  BART. 

. BART  had  a noticeable  adverse  impact  on  local 

automobile  transportation  near  many  BART  stations. 
Specific  outcomes  were  an  increase  in  local  traffic 
congestion  and  the  lack  of  available  parking  at 
some  BART  stations.  Most  local  jurisdictions  took 
few  policy  actions  to  try  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems . 
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Although  BART-related  policy  actions  may  not  have  set  the 
foundation  for  an  integrated  transportation  system,  this  outcome 
is  not  surprising  given  the  institutional  fragmentation  of  trans- 
portation policy-makers  in  the  Bay  Area.  BART  was  formed  as  a 
regional  transit  agency  in  the  midst  of  a variety  of  existing  public 
and  private  transit  operators.  No  regional  authority  (until  MTC 
was  formed  in  1970)  was  available  to  mediate  joint  coordination 
efforts  or  impose  regional  cost  effectiveness  criteria  on  BART 
development. 

Regions  with  a single  regional  transit  operator  may  be  able 
to  make  individual  service  level/cost  trade-offs  that  operators 
in  the  Bay  Area  were  unable  to  do.  In  the  absence  of  a single 
transit  authority,  a regional  planning  and  funding  agency,  with 
sufficient  decision-making  authority  and  funding  leverage,  could 
certainly  enhance  prospects  for  system  coordination. 

Local  policy  implications  which  may  be  useful  to  other  areas 
considering  rapid  rail  transit  development  are: 

. The  BART  experience  suggests  it  is  unlikely  that 

rapid  transit  development  alone  will  reduce  the 
level  of  highway  investment  in  areas  with  inde- 
pendent highway  and  rapid  rail  planning  processes. 

Local  officials  would  have  to  design  a planning 
process  which  includes  the  comparison  of  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  highway/transit  development  al- 
ternatives across  modes  and  gives  a regional  or 
state  agency  sufficient  authority  to  control 
financing  and  monitor  implementation  of  highway/ 
transit  investments. 

. The  BART  experience  shows  comprehensive  route 

and  schedule  planning  is  not  sufficient  to  alter 
the  service  policies  of  existing  transit  systems. 
Planning  studies  must  go  beyond  study  of  the  most 
cost  effective  combination  of  rail  and  bus  rout- 
ing to  examining  incentives  for  implementation 
if  any  results  are  to  be  expected.  Where  separ- 
ate agencies  provide  bus  and  rail  service,  it 
may  also  be  necessary  to  study  ways  to  protect 
or  compensate  transit  agencies  during  coordina- 
tion experiments. 

. Initial  rapid  transit  system  planning  should  in- 

clude an  analysis  of  coordination  issues  which 
may  affect  system  design.  Examples  of  such  issues 
include  coordination  of  station  location  and  de- 
sign with  potential  feeder  transit  and  the  pur- 
chase of  fare  collection  equipment  in  terms  of 
compatibility  with  that  of  other  transit  opera- 
tors. 
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The  significant  adverse  effect  of  parking  con- 
gestion caused  by  BART  suggests  that  other 
jurisdictions  should  ensure  that  parking  policy, 
particularly  in  suburban  areas,  receives  high 
priority  attention  from  transit  planners.  BART's 
substantial  cutback  in  parking  (only  half  of  the 
originally  planned  36,000  spaces  were  initially  con- 
structed) and  its  adverse  result , suggests  park- 
ing lot  construction  should  be  a more  important 
concern  in  system  construction.  Given  the  uncer- 
tainty of  parking  demand,  these  planners  should 
investigate  contingency  plans  and  designs  for 
lot  expansion  to  meet  a realistic  range  of  park- 
ing demands  in  any  given  station  areas.  Attention 
to  protecting  surrounding  neighborhoods  from  over- 
flow parking  may  also  be  necessary.  Preferential 
neighborhood  parking  plans  may  be  helpful. 

In  general,  the  BART  experience  suggests  that  policy  actions 
by  local  governments,  transit  districts  and  highway  agencies  can 
all  contribute  to  developing  a comprehensive  regional  transporta- 
tion system.  However,  institutional  arrangements  and  incentives 
are  important  to  ensure  appropriate  policy  actions  are  taken  in 
a timely  manner. 
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VII.  PROGRAMWIDE  CASE  STUDY  AREAS 


The  BART  Impact  Program  selected  seven  Bay  Area  communities 
to  serve  as  programwide  case  studies  for  use  in  all  BIP  analyses. 
These  seven  communities  were  chosen  to  represent  a range  of  urban/ 
suburban  settings  with  which  jurisdictions  outside  the  Bay  Area  can 
identify.  Urban  development  and  demographic  characteristics  were 
the  principal  criteria  used  in  selecting  this  broad  spectrum  of  case 
study  communities. 

This  chapter  interprets  the  findings  presented  in  the  four 
preceding  chapters  for  each  of  the  three  general  categories  of  case 
study  areas — urban  core  (San  Francisco  and  Oakland) , urban  residen- 
tial (Mission,  Rockridge  and  Richmond)  and  suburban  (Fremont  and 
Walnut  Creek) . Individual  case  study  findings  are  compared  and  con- 
trasted within  the  appropriate  category. 

For  each  of  these  three  categories,  the  BART  findings  are  pre- 
sented in  four  sections: 

. Environment — describing  the  economic,  demographic 

and  public  policy  environment  in  each  of  the  case 
study  areas . 

. Community  Expectations  of  BART — outlining  the  com- 

munity goals  and  objectives  for  rapid  transit  both 
before  and  after  BART  development. 

. BART  Outcomes  And  Public  Policy  Impacts — analyzing 

the  causal  relationships  between  general  BART  sys- 
tem outcomes  and  BART-related  public  policy  actions 
taken  by  each  jurisdiction. 

. Implications — suggesting  the  appropriate  lessons 

of  the  BART  experience  for  each  type  of  community. 

A final  section  provides  a summary  of  the  impacts  of  BART  on 
the  different  categories  of  local  communities. 


1 . URBAN  CORE  AREAS 


BART  was  explicitly  designed  to  bring  travelers  from  outer 
areas  of  the  metropolitan  region  to  the  two  major  downtowns  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland.  There  are  a number  of  important  similarities 
in  as  well  as  differences  between  the  two  downtowns. 
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(1)  Urban  Core  Area  Environment 


Over  the  last  ten  years,  both  cities  have  experienced 
an  increase  in  service  industries  and  a decline  in  manufac- 
turing. The  resident  population,  but  not  the  number  of 
households,  in  both  core  cities  has  continued  to  decline, 
with  a change  in  mix  toward  increasing  percentages  of  old 
and  single  young  persons  and  a decline  in  the  percentage 
of  middle  class  families.  Both  cities  have  a diverse  and 
sizeable  population  of  ethnic  minorities. 

However,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  can  hardly  be 
called  similar  in  terms  of  growth  and  image.  San  Francisco 
has  historically  been  a west  coast  center  for  corporate 
headquarters  as  well  as  finance  and  insurance  companies. 
Demand  for  commercial  and  office  space  has  increased  corres 
pondingly  in  recent  years.  San  Francisco  has  one  of  the 
lowest  vacancy  rates  in  the  United  States  for  business/ 
commercial  space.  Most  businesses  appear  to  associate 
more  prestige  with  a San  Francisco  location  than  an  Oakland 
location. 

The  political  decision-making  processes  of  these 
cities  are  structurally  similar  but  operationally  different 
Both  cities  elect  their  mayor  and  legislative  representa- 
tives at  large  (although  recently  changed  to  district  elec- 
tions in  San  Francisco)  and  employ  a city  manager  or  ad- 
ministrative officer.  However,  Oakland  decision-making 
tends  to  be  centralized  under  the  City  Manager  compared 
with  San  Francisco's  decentralized  and  fragmented  organiza- 
tional structure.  The  Oakland  City  Manager  dominates 
decision-making.  He  controls  most  staff  and  information 
sources  and  shares  or  reinforces  council  views  on  the  need 
for  cost  reduction  and  lower  property  taxes.  Alternatively 
no  San  Francisco  official  appears  to  control  decision- 
making. Independently  elected  city  officials,  a diversity 
of  boards  and  commissions  and  a division  of  power  between 
the  Mayor  and  Chief  Administrative  Officer  ensures  no 
single  official  dominates  decision-making. 

BART  has  several  stations  close  to  the  commercial 
downtowns  of  both  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  Stations 
are  conveniently  located  for  access  to  and  from  business 
in  both  cities.  For  example,  in  San  Francisco,  walking 
is  the  method  of  accessing  BART  for  77%  of  all  transbay 
trips  from  the  four  downtown  stations.  In  Oakland, 
walking  is  the  access  means  for  59%  of  the  transbay  trips 
from  the  Lake  Merritt,  19th  and  12th  Street  stations. 
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(2)  Community  Expectations  of  BART 

Media  representatives,  decision-makers,  business 
groups  and  other  interests  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 
held  a variety  of  expectations  for  BART  before  the  system 
was  completed. 

Local  government  officials  in  both  cities  generally 
had  positive  expectations  for  BART: 

. In  both  cities,  decision-makers  and 

planners  contemplated  ways  to  develop 
and  revise  public  projects  in  anticipa- 
tion of  BART.  Examples  include  Yerba 
Buena  Redevelopment  Project  and  Market 
Street  beautification  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  City  Center  Redevelopment 
Project  in  Oakland.  These  develop- 
ments— including  parks,  plazas,  land- 
scaping and  MUNI  Metro  construction 
— along  with  BART,  were  expected  to 
generate  private  development  and  stimu- 
late economic  activity. 

. Local  officials  in  both  cities  expected 

generally  positive  impacts  of  BART  on 
city  budgets.  Expanded  private  develop- 
ment and  business  activity  was  expected 
to  bring  new  tax  revenues . On  the  other 
hand,  officials  expressed  few  concerns 
about  the  cost  of  servicing  public  im- 
provements revised  by  BART  and  the  effect 
of  the  BART  debt  burden  on  the  security 
offerings  of  some  agencies. 

. Local  officials  did  express  some  con- 

cerns about  coordination  for  potential 
BART  construction  disruption. 

Business  leaders  had  varying  expectations  for 
development  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The  San 
Francisco  business  community  was  the  original  proponent 
of  BART,  vitally  involved  in  the  early  organization  to 
create  BARTC  (Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Committee) , the 
initial  planning  agency  for  BART.  San  Francisco  busi- 
ness saw  BART  as  an  opportunity  to  revitalize  parts  of 
the  downtown  area  and  reduce  congestion  on  major  corri- 
dors leading  into  the  city.  According  to  a former 
Oakland  mayor,  only  one  Oakland  business  enthusiastically 
supported  BART  in  the  pre-planning  stages.  Some  Oakland 
business  leaders  were  concerned  about  losing  business  to 
San  Francisco  because  of  BART. 
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Merchants  in  both  cities  generally  feared  BART  con- 
struction would  harm  their  business  in  the  short  run  by 
limiting  automobile  and  pedestrian  access  along  major 
thoroughfares  in  each  city. 

Community  groups  generally  had  mixed  expectations 
of  BART.  Some  conservative  and  anti-highway  forces  wel- 
comed transit  generally  as  an  alternative  to  the  auto. 
Others  expressed  concern  for  how  BART  might  ruin  San 
Francisco  by  encouraging  too  much  high-rise  development. 
Minority  groups  appeared  to  hold  few,  if  any,  expecta- 
tions for  BART.  Only  after  BART  construction  had  begun 
did  some  minority  groups  lobby  for  an  affirmative  action 
program  for  BART.  Nor  did  the  elderly  or  handicapped 
express  any  very  visible  expectations  about  BART  before 
its  construction. 

( 3)  BART  Outcomes  And  Resulting  Public  Policy  Impacts 

Differences  in  public  policy  actions  were  in  part 
responsible  for  quite  different  impacts  of  BART  in  the 
two  core  areas  studied.  However,  factors  such  as  market 
conditions  and  development  opportunities,  appeared  to 
be  even  more  important  in  explaining  these  differences. 

In  Oakland,  the  most  significant  expectations 
for  BART — that  it  would  affect  developmental  policy  and 
business  activity — have  been  only  partially  fulfilled. 
BART  was  incorporated  into  plans  for  the  City  Hall  Plaza, 
for  access  to  a new  junior  college  campus  near  Lake 
Merritt,  and  for  changes  in  some  downtown  streets  to 
allow  for  pedestrian  and  bus  access  to  BART.  BART  was 
instrumental  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  City  Center 
Redevelopment  Project,  and  provided  $2  million  in  local 
credits  which  would  not  have  been  available  otherwise. 
Yet,  the  City  Center  Project  has  been  slow  to  attract 
commitments  from  retailers,  who  reportedly  are  more 
interested  in  completion  of  a nearby  freeway  than 
proximity  to  BART.  Despite  some  policy  actions  to 
encourage  development, the  demand  for  office/commercial/ 
retail  development  was  weak  and  little  activity  occurred. 

San  Francisco's  expectations  for  development 
resulting  from  BART  have  generally  been  realized,  but 
the  relationship  of  this  outcome  to  BART  is  unclear. 

As  in  Oakland,  San  Francisco  took  advantage  of  BART 
expenditures  which  qualified  as  non-cash  credits  in 
the  city's  redevelopment  areas.  However,  San  Francisco 
officials  took  more  aggressive  actions  in  other  areas  of 
local  land  use  policy,  such  as  zoning  changes  and  spe- 
cial incentives.  BART  was  also  a primary  reason  for 
the  city's  initiation  of  a $35  million  Market  Street 
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Beautification  Project.  Oakland  sponsored  a similar  pro- 
ject, but  only  at  a $1  million  level.  However,  the  most 
telling  difference  was  the  high  level  of  demand  for 
of fice/coramercial/retail  space  in  San  Francisco  compared 
with  only  weak  demand  in  Oakland. 

BART  has  had  a small  effect  on  bus  transit,  traffic 
and  parking  policies  in  the  downtowns  of  both  cities. 

Bus  service  within  each  core  area  would  probably  not  have 
been  different  under  the  No-BART  Alternative.  However, 
bus  service  from  the  East  Bay  to  downtown  San  Francisco 
would  have  been  higher  in  the  absence  of  BART,  although 
service  from  outlying  areas  of  San  Francisco  would  have 
been  lower  (assuming  MUNI  Metro  will  eventually  improve 
service  to  the  downtown) . 

BART  did  create  considerable  disruption  to  business 
auto  traffic  and  pedestrians  during  construction,  but 
the  resulting  underground  system  in  the  city  cores  is 
generally  considered  environmentally  and  esthetically 
pleasing. 1 At  worst,  BART  construction  blocked  easy 
access  to  business  and  regular  parking,  leading  to 
some  reduction  in  business.  However,  BART  in  downtown 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  is  now  viewed  as  appealing  to 
patrons  and  business. 

BART  was  also  the  primary  reason  for  a number  of 
locally  funded  capital  improvement  projects  in  the  down- 
town areas.  Examples  include  the  Market  Street  beautifica- 
tion, BART  station  plazas,  street  improvements,  etc.  In 
San  Francisco,  the  downtown  area  appeared  to  benefit  the 
most  from  locally  funded  improvement  projects  (like 
Market  Street  beautification,  funded  largely  by  general 
obligation  debt) , while  the  entire  city  incurred  the 
cost.  BART  also  enabled  the  cities  to  attract  more 
Federal  and  State  funds  to  the  downtown  area  for  re- 
development and  public  improvement  projects. 

(4)  Implications  of  BART  for  Urban  Core  Areas 

BART  has  had  a number  of  significant  impacts  on 
two  of  the  Bay  Area's  major  urban  core  areas — San 
Francisco  and  Oakland.  Comparing  and  contrasting  the 
outcomes  in  these  two  cities  suggests  a number  of  lessons 
for  other  urban  core  areas . 

The  BART  impacts  and  policy  outcomes  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  suggest  BART-like  systems  might  have  their 
most  significant  impacts  on  land  use  and  development. 


Gruen  Associates  and  DeLeuw,  Cather  & Company,  Environmental  Impacts  Of  BART 
Document  No.  DOT-BIP-FR-7-4-77,  (Berkeley:  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commis 
sion,  July  1977) . 
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Contrasting  the  experiences  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  suggests  that  aggressive  local  land  use  policy 
actions  can  alter  the  timing,  direction  and  location  of 
development  in  response  to  rapid  transit.  However,  the 
appropriate  economic  incentives  and  market  conditions 
must  be  there  to  allow  such  development  to  take  place. 

Even  where  demand  in  downtown  areas  is  low,  local  govern- 
ments can  focus  their  attention  on  the  types  of  changes 
that  might  make  their  city  a more  desirable  location  and, 
thereby,  improve  demand.  For  example,  it  will  often  help 
first  to  improve  the  downtown's  physical  environment  and 
alleviate  expected  land  assemblage  problems.  Joint 
transit/local  government  development  may  be  the  most 
appropriate  way  to  achieve  these  changes.  Such  a policy 
would  include  public  improvements  (such  as  beautifica- 
tion projects) , local  land  acquisition,  marketing  and 
public  relations  activities  and  zoning  incentives  for 
development  near  transit. 

Bus  transit  within  the  urban  core  may  not  be 
affected  by  a new  rapid  rail  system.  The  level  of  im- 
pact probably  depends  on  whether  the  bus  and  rail  ser- 
vice fall  under  one  or  more  agencies  and  the  funding 
sources  of  each  system. 

The  disruption  effects  of  building  a rapid  rail 
system  downtown  should  not  be  discounted.  Downtown  con- 
struction will  generally  be  subway,  the  most  disruptive 
form.  One  way  for  city  decision-makers  to  cope  with 
this  problem  is  to  design  agreement  provisions  to  com- 
pensate for  the  expected  adverse  impacts  of  rapid 
transit  construction.  Local  governments  in  the  Bay 
Area  negotiated  agreements  with  BART  for  certain  im- 
provements based,  in  part,  on  hunches  about  the  sever- 
ity of  the  disruption.  The  BART  experience  indicates 
devising  such  agreements  may  require  the  city  to  appoint 
a full-time  liaison  staff  to  negotiate  with  the  rapid 
rail  authorities. 

The  financing  of  BART  has  generally  not  altered 
the  fiscal  condition  of  Oakland  or  San  Francisco  city 
governments.  In  many  cases,  urban  core  areas  can  bene- 
fit through  a concentration  downtown  of  transit-related 
public  improvements  which  are  funded  by  general  city  debt. 
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2. 


URBAN  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITIES 


Much  of  the  BART  service  area  is  in  the  highly  urbanized  resi- 
dential areas  of  the  East  Bay  as  well  as  in  the  densely  settled 
City  of  San  Francisco  itself.  Three  of  these  urban  residential 
neighborhoods — San  Francisco's  Mission  district,  Oakland's  Rockridge 
district  and  the  City  of  Richmond — were  chosen  to  represent  the 
diversity  of  urban  residential  communities  in  the  BART  service  area. 

(1)  Urban  Residential  Community  Environment 

The  Mission  district  is  an  older,  medium  density 
neighborhood  with  a shopping  area  extending  along  Mission 
Street,  with  some  thriving  as  well  as  declining  sections. 

The  community  was  well  served  by  local  transit  as  well  as 
private  jitneys  prior  to  BART.  The  district  is  now  also 
served  by  two  BART  stations  (16th  and  Mission  and  24th 
and  Mission  Streets)  located  along  a subway  below  the 
principal  shopping  street  and  transit  spine  of  the 
community.  The  population  can  be  characterized  as 
minority  and  low  income,  with  a 45%  Latino  population 
and  20%  of  all  families  below  the  poverty  line  in  1970. 

In  contrast,  the  Rockridge  district  is  an  older, 
predominantly  single  family  neighborhood  with  a stable 
shopping  area  which  was  well  served  by  AC  Transit  buses 
prior  to  BART.  This  district  is  served  by  one  BART 
station  located  in  an  above-grade  section  in  the  median 
of  the  freeway  where  it  crosses  the  main  shopping  street 
(College  Avenue).  The  community's  population  is  80% 
white,  with  a slightly  higher  median  income  than  the  rest 
of  Oakland. 

Richmond  is  a diversified  urban  area  with  a strong 
industrial  base,  but  a declining  downtown  area.  The  city 
is  located  north  of  downtown  Oakland  and  was  poorly  served 
by  transit  prior  to  BART.  This  city  is  served  by  one 
BART  station  and  parking  lot  located  at-grade  along  an 
existing  railroad  right-of-way,  midway  between  the  city's 
declining  downtown  area  and  its  civic  center.  The  city's 
population  has  declined  by  35%  since  its  peak  during 
World  War  II.  The  population  is  now  46%  minority  with  a 
large  proportion  of  lower  income  households. 

(2)  Community  Expectations  of  BART 

Public  officials  expected  BART  to  strengthen  their 
urban  residential  communities  through  a more  comprehen- 
sive transportation  system,  higher  density  development 
and  improved  public  facilities.  These  high  expectations 
were  generally  the  result  of  an  aggressive  BART  marketing 
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effort  as  well  as  reports  of  positive  rapid  transit  impacts 
in  other  communities,  notably  Toronto.  Each  jurisdiction 
conducted  land  use  and  economic  development  studies  pro- 
jecting significant  land  use  and  development  activity, 
although  these  projections  were  not  universally  endorsed. 

Residents  of  urban  residential  areas  expected  BART, 
in  conjunction  with  existing  local  transit  systems,  to 
provide  significant  improvements  in  transit  accessibility. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  Richmond  which  had  poor 
transit  service  prior  to  BART.  While  BART  did  project 
significant  gains  in  accessibility,  some  community  groups, 
particularly  organizations  in  the  Mission  district,  re- 
portedly felt  that  BART  would  serve  wealthier  suburban 
communities  better  than  their  own  residential  neighbor- 
hoods. Community  groups  in  the  Mission  and  Rockridge 
districts  also  feared  projections  of  increased  land  use 
and  development  in  BART  station  areas  as  a threat  to  the 
community's  scale  and  character. 

(3)  BART  Outcomes  And  Resulting  Public  Policy  Impacts 

BART  had  a fairly  limited  impact  on  public  policy  in 
residential  communities.  What  few  impacts  occurred  relate 
to  the  overall  transportation  system  or  land  use.  These 
impacts  were  few  and  much  less  than  expected  for  three 
primary  reasons: 

. BART  service  has  not  achieved  its 

originally  projected  level  due  to 
operating  problems. 

. Early  projections  of  BART  impacts 

in  the  urban  residential  communities 
were  most  likely  overstated. 

Local  public  officials  did  not  imple- 
ment the  kind  of  supportive  public 
policies  that  appeared  to  be  necessary 
to  achieve  the  BART  results  they 
expected. 

Overall,  BART  had  little  impact  on  transportation 
policy  in  these  urban  residential  communities.  The  urban 
residential  communities  of  Mission  and,  to  a much  lesser 
extent  Rockridge  and  Richmond,  do  not  perceive  any  notice- 
able improvement  in  accessibility  with  BART. 

BART  is  still  not  operating  at  the  headways,  speeds 
and  reliability  originally  expected.  Therefore,  travel 
times  are  not  noticeably  different  than  before  BART.  The 
delay  in  implementing  the  direct  Daly  City-Richmond  line 
service  has  severely  limited  BART's  ability  to  effec- 
tively serve  Richmond. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Mission  and  Rockridge  communi- 
ties are  experiencing  increased  on-street  parking  and 
local  traffic  congestion  due,  in  part,  to  BART.  Richmond 
has  not  had  the  same  problem,  largely  because  actual  BART 
patronage  is  significantly  below  projected  levels.  The 
City  of  San  Francisco  chose  not  to  have  BART  parking  lots 
at  any  of  the  city  stations.  At  the  same  time,  BART  did 
construct  parking  lots  at  the  Rockridge  and  Richmond  sta- 
tions, but  the  lots  are  not  normally  filled  to  capacity. 

In  the  Mission  and  Rockridge  Districts,  few  local 
policy  actions  have  yet  been  taken,  but  community  groups 
are  pressing  for  increased  action.  Policies  under  con- 
sideration include  time-limited  parking,  metered  parking 
and  preferential  parking  permits  for  neighborhood  residents. 

Limited,  generally  conservative  changes  in  land  use 
policy  for  residential  areas  have  led  to  few  changes  in 
land  use  near  BART  stations  in  the  Mission  and  Rockridge 
Districts.  Expectations  of  increased  housing  and  office/ 
retail  demand  have  not  yet  been  realized  in  these  areas. 
Projections  of  increased  development  in  residential  areas 
due  to  BART  have  led  community  groups  to  press  local  offi- 
cials for  more  conservative  local  land  use  policy  such  as 
reductions  in  existing  residential  zoning  and  reductions 
in  height  limits  and  commercial  zoning.  In  most  communi- 
ties, these  demands  for  changes  in  land  use  policy  were 
eventually  implemented. 

In  contrast,  BART  has  caused  some  changes  in  local 
land  use  policy  in  Richmond  to  encourage  development. 

Studies  of  Richmond  did  not  project  the  substantial 
development  as  a result  of  BART  that  was  projected  for 
the  Mission  and  Rockridge  District.  Neither  were  Richmond 
community  groups  active  in  supporting  neighborhood  con- 
servation. As  a result,  an  expanded  Redevelopment  Project 
was  approved  and  public  improvements  were  planned. 

Finally,  BART,  as  a tangible  rallying  point,  led 
to  the  strengthening  of  Mission  community  organizations 
and  was  one  of  many  causes  for  the  reorganization  of  a 
community  group  in  Rockridge.  In  the  Mission  and  Rockridge 
Districts,  strong  organizations  developed  where  the  most 
dramatic  BART  land  use  impacts  were  projected.  City 
responses  considered  insensitive  by  the  communities 
resulted  in  the  formation  (in  Rockridge)  or  cohesion  (in 
Mission)  of  strong  organizations  effectively  demanding 
more  local  control  over  land  use  and  BART-related  decisions. 
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(4)  Implications  For  Urban  Residential  Communities 


Overall,  BART  has  had  little  impact  on  the  three 
urban  residential  neighborhoods  studied.  BART  was  de- 
signed primarily  as  a commuter  rail  system  linking  suburbs 
with  the  downtowns.  Consequently,  BART  was  not  really 
intended  to  cause  major  changes  in  the  urban  residential 
communities  through  which  it  passed.  Despite  this  rationale, 
BART  proponents  did  project  a significant  level  of  impacts 
in  urban  residential  communities.  Conservative  public 
policy  actions,  particularly  with  respect  to  land  use, 
were  one  of  many  causes  for  the  limited  impacts  cited. 

Further,  urban  residential  communities  are  largely 
developed,  transit  routes  are  usually  well  established, 
and  it  is  generally  much  more  difficult  to  implement  a 
strategy  for  transit-related  changes. 

Urban  residential  communities  should  expect  at  least 
minor  increases  in  local  traffic  and  parking  with  the 
opening  of  a rapid  transit  station.  Communities  should 
become  involved  early  in  rapid  transit  design  and  planning 
to  accommodate  these  inevitable  problems  of  overflow 
parking  and  traffic  congestion  near  rapid  transit  stations. 
The  lack  of  available  parking  cannot  be  expected  to  reduce 
overall  demand  without  additional  supportive  local  policy 
actions.  Local  communities  must  make  a trade-off  between 
a large,  unsightly  rapid  transit  parking  lot  and  the  pros- 
pect of  overflow  parking  and  traffic  on  nearby  residen- 
tial streets  unless  transit  feeder  service  can  be  provided 
and  used. 

Early  involvement  in  land  use  planning  is  the  pri- 
mary way  community  groups  can  effect  the  expected  changes 
in  their  neighborhood  due  to  the  arrival  of  rapid  transit. 
Where  communities  are  preservation-oriented,  such  as  the 
Mission  and  Rockridge  Districts,  community  groups  should 
argue  for  restrictive  zoning  and  other  controls  in  areas 
where  high  density  development  would  be  expected.  In 
areas  like  Richmond,  where  increased  development  is  desired 
but  where  market  demand  is  low,  decisive  and  timely  re- 
development and  public  improvement  policies  can  help  fos- 
ter development,  but  results  may  still  not  meet  local 
expectations. 
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3. 


SUBURBAN  COMMUNITIES 


Just  as  BART  was  intended  to  focus  on  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  core,  it  was  also  meant  to  serve  the  distant  suburbs  that 
began  their  greatest  growth  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  The  two  areas 
studied  have  participated  dramatically  in  that  growth,  but  from 
different  perspectives. 


(1)  Suburban  Environment 


Walnut  Creek  is  an  upper-middle  class,  white  auto- 
oriented,  single  family  suburb.  Median  family  incomes  are 
high,  and  a significant  proportion  of  the  work  force  com- 
mutes to  downtown  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Most  commer- 
cial and  residential  development  took  place  during  the 
1960's,  slowing  markedly  in  recent  years.  The  city  had 
generally  implemented  public  policies  to  control  the  type 
and  location  of  development. 

Fremont  provides  a useful  contrast  in  that  incomes 
are  somewhat  lower  than  Walnut  Creek's,  there  are  many 
more  blue  collar  workers,  and  only  a small  fraction  of 
all  workers  commute  to  the  central  downtowns.  Further, 
Fremont  has  largely  encouraged  a dramatic  level  of  growth 
in  the  past  decade.  While  Walnut  Creek  represents  more 
of  a "bedroom  community"  for  the  urban  core,  Fremont 
appears  to  be  more  suburban  in  orientation. 

(2)  Community  Expectations  of  BART 

Suburban  communities  expected  BART  to  have  a sig- 
nifcant  impact  on  local  land  use  and  development.  From 
early  in  the  BART  planning  stages,  the  positive  impact 
of  rapid  transit  on  suburban  development  was  presented 
as  a major  benefit  of  building  BART.  Major  land  use 
impacts  expected  in  both  Walnut  Creek  and  Fremont  were: 

. Higher  density  BART  station  area  resi- 

dential development,  thereby  improving 
economy  in  delivery  of  public  services. 

. Increased  commercial  development  in 

central  business  districts. 

. Increased  residential  development 

throughout  the  area. 
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BART  was  also  expected  to  have  a significant  impact 
on  transportation  for  suburban  residential  communities. 

BART  proponents  used  improved  accessibility  to  downtown 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco  as  a primary  argument  in  selling 
the  system.  Local  officials  did  not  anticipate  any  nega- 
tive impacts  of  BART  on  local  transportation.  For  example, 
planned  parking  capacity  was  expected  to  be  adequate.  No 
impacts  were  expected  on  local  policies  for  municipal 
organization,  operations  and  finances. 

(3)  BART  Outcomes  And  Resulting  Public  Policy  Impacts 

BART  had  only  modest  impacts  in  Fremont  and  Walnut 
Creek.  The  only  noticeable  impacts  were  on  local  trans- 
portation and  land  use  policies.  This  low  level  of  im- 
pact is,  in  part,  the  result  of  only  a single  rapid 
transit  station  and  rapid  transit  routing  at-grade  (rather 
than  subway)  along  existing  rights-of-way. 

BART  has  had  some  positive  impacts  on  local  trans- 
portation in  both  suburban  communities.  Although  BART 
ridership  from  both  Fremont  and  Walnut  Creek  is  about 
half  what  was  projected,  the  parking  lots  for  both  sta- 
tions are  too  small  to  hold  all  of  the  automobiles  belong- 
ing to  BART  riders.  This  parking  lot  overflow  is  due  to 
the  unexpectedly  high  proportion  of  "park-and-ride" 
passengers . 

Because  of  station  parking  space  shortages,  on- 
street parking  spaces  in  both  cities  are  filled  with 
autos  belonging  to  BART  riders.  This  impact  has  led  to 
negative  attitudes  of  residents  and  business  people  to- 
ward BART.  In  Fremont,  the  manager  of  a shopping  center 
near  the  BART  station  had  to  hire  some  additional  security 
staff  to  control  the  parking  by  BART  patrons  in  the  shopping 
center  parking  lot.  Parking  overflow  has  also  prevented 
the  City  from  constructing  a bicycle  path. 

Even  generally  supportive  land  use  policy  actions 
have  had  little  effect  on  land  use  changes  in  suburban 
communities.  In  both  Fremont  and  Walnut  Creek,  BART 
resulted  in  increased  planning  activity  around  the  sta- 
tion areas  and  several  amendments  to  the  general  plans . 

. In  Fremont,  General  Plan  amendments 

approved  in  1969  (three  years  prior 
to  BART's  opening)  increased  the  resi- 
dential housing  density  near  the  BART 
station.  Subsequently,  two  commercial 
developments,  Capwells  Department  Store 
and  the  Fremont  Fashion  Center,  located 
in  the  extension  of  the  CBD,  adjacent 
to  the  BART  station. 
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. In  Walnut  Creek,  the  presence  of  the 

BART  station  led  to  extensive  planning 
activity  to  determine  what  kind  of 
development  should  be  encouraged  around 
the  BART  station.  The  construction  of 
the  one  high-rise  office  complex — the 
Dillingham  Building — led  to  public 
concern  over  high-rise  construction. 

As  a result,  the  city  implemented  land 
use  policy  changes  to  discourage  inten- 
sive development  in  the  station  area. 

Although  local  zoning  maps  have  been  changed  as  a 
result  of  BART,  Fremont  and  Walnut  Creek  have  experienced 
little  development  or  redevelopment  directly  attributable 
to  BART. 

(4)  Implications  For  Suburban  Communities 

Overall,  BART  appears  to  have  had  relatively  little 
impact  on  either  Fremont  or  Walnut  Creek.  The  lack  of 
impact,  however,  can  provide  some  preview  of  what  similar 
suburban  areas  might  expect  from  rapid  transit. 


The  BART  impact  on  station  area  parking  requirements 
was  similar  in  both  Fremont  and  Walnut  Creek.  Overflow 
parking  by  BART  patrons  has  created  both  hazard  and  in- 
convenience for  local  residents  as  well  as  for  the  BART 
patrons  themselves.  BART  is  currently  expanding  the  park- 
ing facility  in  Fremont  and  Walnut  Creek  after  more  than 
four  years  of  operation. 

This  outcome  suggests  if  limitations  on  station  area 
parking  are  either  desired  or  required,  then  efforts 
should  be  made  in  the  planning  stages  to  reduce  the  sys- 
tem's dependence  on  "park-and-ride"  station  access. 
Alternative  strategies  include  providing  adequate  local 
feeder  transit  service,  increasing  the  number  of  rapid 
transit  stations  or  implementing  car  pool  incentive 
policies.  Otherwise,  transit  planners  should  be  willing 
to  provide  necessary  parking  facilities  and  try  to  make 
any  needed  cost  reductions  elsewhere. 

The  minimal  impact  of  BART  on  land  use  in  Fremont 
and  Walnut  Creek  suggests  that  other  suburban  localities 
should  not  expect  the  dramatic  impacts  on  land  use  that 
were  originally  projected  for  BART.  Even  zoning  changes 
and  intensive  planning  activity  in  anticipation  of  the  pro- 
jected land  use  impacts  have  not,  as  yet,  resulted  in 
a noticeable  increase  in  development  due  to  BART.  Despite 
the  lack  of  impact  thus  far,  suburban  communities  can  make 
certain  policy  changes  which  may  contribute  to  achieving 
their  objectives. 
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First,  land  use  policy  initiatives  will 
likely  be  more  successful  in  stimulating 
local  development  if  they  focus  on  commer- 
cial and  industrial  uses  which  attract 
transit  users  rather  than  residential  uses 
which  feed  transit.  In  both  Fremont  and 
Walnut  Creek,  the  only  BART  station  area 
impacts  have  been  either  commercial  or 
institutional  development. 

Second,  suburban  transit  stations  should 
not  expect  to  attract  significantly  in- 
creased shopping  activity  because  of 
transit.  Such  increased  activity  will 
likely  not  occur  because  of  the  continued 
convenience  of  the  automobile  for  shopping 
trips . 


4 . CONCLUSIONS 


This  section  briefly  summarizes  the  overall  conclusions  on 
BART's  impact  on  local  communities  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Overall,  BART  had  its  most  dramatic  impact  on  the  two  major 
urban  core  areas  within  its  service  area.  This  comparatively  high 
level  of  impact  was  expected — early  system  proponents  viewed  BART 
as  an  important  device  for  revitalizing  the  downtown  areas,  par- 
ticularly San  Francisco.  In  addition: 

. The  BART  system  route  and  station  alignment  were 

designed  to  bring  suburban  commuters  to  the  major 
downtown  centers . 

. BART  has  many  stations  in  the  downtown  areas, 

increasing  access,  but  also  construction  dis- 
ruption. The  subway  construction  used  in  the 
downtowns  was  the  most  disruptive  form  compared 
with  at-grade  or  aerial  construction  used  in 
most  residential  areas.  However,  now  that  BART 
is  operating,  disruption  in  the  downtown  areas 
with  subways  is  almost  non-existant  compared  with 
some  limited  adverse  impacts  along  at-grade  or 
aerial  lines  in  outlying  areas. 

. Urban  core  areas,  especially  San  Francisco, 

viewed  BART  as  an  opportunity  and  aggressively 
used  local  policy  (particularly  land  use)  to 
achieve  their  local  objectives. 
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Despite  the  positive  impacts  of  BART  on  downtown  areas,  rapid  transit 
is  not  sufficient  to  achieve  local  objectives  without  other  supportive 
policy  actions. 

In  contrast,  BART  has  had  little  impact  on  urban  residential 
communities  in  its  service  area.  BART  was  designed  as  a commuter 
rail  system  linking  suburbs  and  downtowns.  The  urban  residential 
areas  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  already  had  good  transportation 
service  to  the  downtowns.  BART  was,  therefore,  not  originally  expec- 
ted to  cause  major  changes  in  these  areas,  although  some  changes, 
particularly  in  land  use,  were  projected  by  many  officials.  Fearing 
any  projected  impacts,  community  groups  in  two  of  the  urban  residen- 
tial communities  studied  convinced  local  officials  to  take  conserva- 
tive public  policy  actions  to  prevent  impacts.  Therefore,  the  poten- 
tial of  rapid  transit  in  urban  residential  communities  with  suppor- 
tive public  policies  is  not  known. 

In  general,  the  suburban  areas  also  appear  to  have  experienced 
less  impact  than  the  urban  core  areas.  Unlike  these  more  densely 
populated  areas,  there  were  simply  fewer  opportunities  for  rapid 
transit  impacts  in  these  rapidly  growing  suburban  areas.  This  does 
not  suggest  that  rapid  transit  impacts  will  affect  all  suburban  areas 
the  same  way.  Suburban  areas  that  are  stagnating  or  deteriorating, 
those  which  have  a different  relationship  to  the  urban  core  areas, 
or  those  where  more  than  one  rapid  transit  station  is  planned,  may 
well  experience  substantially  different  impacts  than  either  Walnut 
Creek  or  Fremont. 
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VIII.  SUMMARY , CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  Public  Policy  Project  was  designed  to  measure  both  the 
direct  and  indirect  impacts  of  BART  on  public  policy  actions  and 
the  public  policy-making  processes  of  local,  regional  and  state 
governments.  Further,  the  project  assessed  the  impact  of  these 
public  policy  changes  on  BART. 

This  report  presents  specific  findings,  conclusions  and  impli- 
cations of  public  policy  impacts  in  four  areas  (organization,  finance, 
land  use  and  transportation)  and  for  three  categories  of  local  com- 
munities (urban  core,  urban  residential  and  suburban). 

Overall,  public  policy  responses  to  BART  have  been  only  mar- 
ginally different  from  what  would  have  been  expected  in  the  No-BART 
Alternative  scenario  (in  the  absence  of  BART  and  no  other  major 
capital  investment  in  the  Bay  Area's  transportation  systems). 

However,  BART  has  had  a few  significant  impacts  on  public 
policy  decisions,  primarily  in  the  areas  of  land  use  planning  and 
policy  and  transit  financial  policy.  BART  has  had  little  or  no 
impact  in  other  policy  areas  studied  such  as  institutions  and  local 
financial  and  transportation  policy  decisions  and  processes. 

Further,  public  policy  impacts  of  BART  are  generally  more 
pronounced  in  urban  core  areas  compared  with  urban  residential  or 
suburban  areas  and  are  normally  the  result  of  local  rather  than 
regional  or  state  policy  decisions. 

The  first  three  sections  of  this  chapter  summarize  this  mater- 
ial in  terms  of  overall  project  conclusions.  Finally,  the  chapter 
considers  the  transferability  of  study  findings,  by  level  of  govern- 
ment, to  other  metropolitan  areas  now  considering  an  investment  in 
rapid  rail  transit.  Policy  implications  for  other  regions  were 
developed  in  light  of  the  unusual  circumstances  and  constraints 
facing  the  Bay  Area  in  its  rapid  rail  transit  development  effort. 


1.  OVERALL  LEVEL  OF  IMPACT 


Public  Policy  Responses  To  BART  Have  Been  Only  Marginally  Different 
From  What  Would  Have  Been  Expected  In  The  No-BART  Alternative 
Scenario 


Bay  Area  public  officials  took  few  policy  actions  directly 
or  indirectly  because  of  BART.  Most  of  the  actions  that  were  taken 
in  response  to  BART  were  intended  to  protect  against,  rather  than 
take  advantage  of  BART.  Further,  local  public  officials  made 
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policy  decisions  individually,  rather  than  as  part  of  a coordinated 
strategy,  to  provide  a balanced  and  cost  effective  total  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  Bay  Area. 

BART  also  had  little  or  no  lasting  impact  on  the  policy 
decision-making  processes  of  public  organizations  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Policy  decisions  were  generally  made  using  existing  governmental 
decision-making  processes.  BART  policy  decisions  were  generally 
consistent  with  the  characteristics  of  policy-making  processes 
briefly  described  in  Chapter  II  of  this  report. 

BART  issues  were  usually  raised  as  problems,  not 
opportunities.  Local  governments  generally  res- 
ponded to  BART  needs  rather  than  initiating  local 
policy.  Coordination  between  BART  and  existing 
transit  operators  exemplifies  this  tendency. 

. Policy  decisions  in  response  to  BART  were  often 

made  incrementally.  Major  changes  in  existing 
policies  were  generally  not  feasible  or  were  long 
in  coming.  For  example,  organizational  responses 
to  BART  were  only  temporary  and  represented  varia- 
tions in  existing  structures  rather  than  new 
structures . 

Implementation  of  policy  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  BART  was  often  difficult.  For  example, 
detailed  planning  studies  recommended  substantial 
changes  in  existing  local  transit  service  near 
BART,  although  few  of  the  recommendations  were 
ever  implemented. 

Local  public  policy  actions  have  not  been  a primary  influence 
on  BART  design  or  operations.  The  absence  of  significant  public 
policy  impacts  on  BART  reflects  more  the  lack  of  comprehensive  policy 
actions  than  the  lack  of  a causal  relationship.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
public  officials  generally  took  few  policy  actions  in  response  to 
BART.  What  actions  were  taken,  however,  did  have  some,  although 
generally  a minor,  impact  on  BART.  For  example: 

. Although  sometimes  viewed  as  "too  little,  too 

late,"  local  land  use  policy  did  affect  BART 
route  configuration  and  station  location  in  some 
areas  as  well  as  development  of  public  improve- 
ment projects  in  areas  such  as  San  Francisco. 

Policy  actions  of  other  existing  transit  operators 
have  not  been  as  supportive  as  hoped  in  terms  of 
providing  effective  access  to  the  BART  system. 

. The  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 

Commission  in  1970  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
regional  policies  on  transit  financing,  service 
levels  and  costs  which  have  begun  to  affect  BART. 
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2. 


MOST  SIGNIFICANT  PUBLIC  POLICY  IMPACTS 


Although  BART's  overall  impact  on  public  policy  has  been  small, 
BART  has  had  a few  significant  impacts  on  policy  decisions,  primarily 
in  the  areas  of  land  use  planning  and  policy  and  transit  financial 
policy. 

(1)  BART  Has  Had  A Number  Of  Significant  Impacts  On 

Land  Use  Policy,  Particularly  On  Planning  Studies 
And  Subsequent  Public  Improvement  Or  Redevelopment 
Policy 

BART  had  its  most  significant  impact  on  local  land 
use  policy.  A wide  variety  of  recent  planning  studies, 
zoning  changes,  incentives  and  public  improvement  pro- 
jects can  be  traced,  in  part,  to  BART.  For  example: 

. High  expectations  of  BART's  impact 

on  land  use  and  development  resulted 
in  the  initiation  of  special  planning 
studies  for  BART  station  areas  and 
corridors,  resulting  in  General  Plan 
and  zoning  changes  in  each  of  the 
case  study  cities. 

Zoning  changes  (either  upzoning  or 
downzoning)  were  made  near  BART  in 
each  of  the  case  study  cities.  The 
type  of  change  depended  on  the  develop- 
ment expectations  and  community  goals 
of  the  neighborhood.  For  example. 

Mission  and  Rockridge  community  groups 
supported  lower  density  development 
than  was  projected  and  succeeded  in 
reducing  zoning  in  the  station  areas. 

In  contrast,  San  Francisco  increased 
zoning  allowances  to  encourage  deve- 
lopment near  BART. 

. BART  was  a primary  cause  for  the  expan- 

sion of  redevelopment  areas  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Market  Street  Beauti- 
fication Project  and  other  less  sig- 
nificant public  improvement  projects. 

Local  planning  officials  in  some  communities  were  the 
one  group  that  generally  viewed  BART  as  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  other  local  objectives  and  initiated  policy 
actions  accordingly.  Despite  this  significant  impact 
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compared  with  other  areas  of  local  government  policy, 
land  use  policies  generally  still  fell  short  of  what 
would  have  been  needed  to  meet  local  development  objec- 
tives. 

(2)  Local  Land  Use  Policy  Changes  As  A Result  Of  BART 
Have  Been  One  Of  Many  Causes  For  Changes  In  Land 
Use  Near  BART 


Land  use  policy  changes  as  a result  of  BART  have 
played  a noticeable  role  in  affecting  the  patterns  of 
land  use  and  development  in  the  BART-served  communities. 
However,  the  degree  of  change  generally  depended  more 
on  the  extent  of  market  demand  and  the  degree  to  which 
policy  controls  were  matched  with  incentives  than  on 
BART.  For  example: 

. The  effective  combination  of  local 

policy  actions  and  market  demand  in 
San  Francisco  led  to  changes  in  timing 
and  location  of  development  compared 
with  what  would  have  been  expected 
in  the  absence  of  BART.  The  Market 
Street  Beautification  Project,  made 
politically  and  financially  feasible 
by  BART,  allowed  the  city  to  encour- 
age development  along  Market  Street 
near  BART  and  impose  restrictions  on 
development  in  other  parts  of  the  CBD . 

. Where  market  demand  was  not  present 

and  zoning  incentives  near  BART  were 
not  combined  with  restrictions  else- 
where (as  in  Oakland  and  Richmond) , 
changes  in  land  use  due  to  BART  have 
been  less  noticeable.  The  only  evi- 
dent changes  are  in  local  redevelop- 
ment projects,  where  BART  construc- 
tion funds  qualifying  as  local  credits 
for  Federal  redevelopment  funding 
allowed  Oakland  to  expand  its  rede- 
velopment projects  and  allowed  Richmond 
to  fund  grade  separated  railroad 
crossings . 

. In  areas  where  moderate  market  demand 

developed,  but  where  substantial  com- 
munity opposition  existed,  early 
efforts  to  encourage  development 
through  zoning  were  reversed.  The 
more  restrictive  controls  adopted 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  existing  neighborhood  scale. 
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(3)  The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  Has 
More  Authority  Over  Allocation  Of  Transit  Fund- 
ing And  Monitoring  Transit  Operator  Performance 
Than  Would  Have  Been  Likely  Without  BART 

BART  requires  a permanent  source  of  public  funds 
to  maintain  its  operations,  thereby  increasing  the  total 
financial  resources  for  transit  within  the  region  over 
what  would  be  expected  under  the  No-BART  Alternative. 
This  need  for  increasing  resources  has  led  to  more  in- 
volvement by  the  State  Legislature--f irst  in  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  and  then  in  giving  MTC  increased 
authority  for  monitoring  the  use  of  those  funds.  This 
authority  includes  decisions  about  allocating  most  re- 
gional, State  and  Federal  discretionary  transit  funds 
among  operators  within  the  region.  Further,  MTC  is 
in  the  process  of  developing  and  implementing  operat- 
ing performance  standards  for  all  transit  operators 
in  the  region. 


* * * 


* 


In  contrast,  BART  has  had  little  or  no  impact  on  other  policy 
areas  studied  such  as  institutional  arrangements  and  local  government 
financial  transportation  policies. 

(1)  BART  Has  Caused  Few  Lasting  Changes  In  Institu- 
tional Arrangements  At  The  Local,  Regional  Or 
State  Level 

In  general,  governmental  organizations  in  the  Bay 
Area  responded  to  BART  plans  and  activities  within  exist- 
ing organizational  structures  and  decision-making  chan- 
nels. The  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  did  estab- 
lish short-term  ad  hoc  committees  and  appointed  a BART 
liaison  within  the  city  government  to  obtain  necessary 
permits  and  traffic  plans  to  facilitate  BART  construc- 
tion. However,  smaller  case  study  cities  found  no  need 
for  these  positions  or  committees. 

(2)  BART  Allowed  Some  Cities  To  Benefit  From  New 
Sources  Of  Revenue,  But  Generally  Caused  Little 
Change  In  Local  Government  Budgetary  Or  Capital 
Improvement  Decisions 

Overall,  the  financing  of  BART  construction  and 
operations  had  a somewhat  favorable  impact  on  the  fis- 
cal position  and  financial  policies  of  local  governments 
in  the  BART  service  area. 
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. While  BART  was  a highly  visible  part 

of  the  rapidly  rising  composite  tax 
rates  in  the  1960's,  the  BART  debt 
burden  and  tax  rate  did  not  influence 
local  tax  rate  or  bonding  decisions. 

. BART  had  a favorable  impact  on  local 

government  finances  by  providing  new 
sources  of  financing  for  public  im- 
provement projects. 

. BART  had  a minor  adverse  impact  on 

local  government  finances  by  requir- 
ing cities  to  incur  some  additional 
operating  expenditures  for  mainten- 
ance caused,  in  part,  by  BART. 

(3)  BART  Has  Caused  No  Dramatic  Changes  In  State 
Highway  Facilities,  Plans  Or  Policies 

BART  has  had  little  impact  on  the  number  and  type 
of  highway  facilities  constructed  in  the  Bay  Area. 

BART’s  main  impact  on  highway  planning  policy  was  in 
the  form  of  specific  agreements  for  joint  highway/rapid 
transit  development.  The  State  responded  to  BART  with 
more  general  policies,  but  they  were  vague  and  never 
adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission. 

(4)  BART  Has  Flayed  Only  A Limited  Role  In  The  Crea- 
tion Of  New  Local  Transit  Systems  Or  In  The  Poli- 
cies Of  Existing  Transit  Systems 

An  analysis  of  two  specific  new  local  transit 
service  proposals  (Contra  Costa  County  and  Tri-City 
in  Alameda  County)  and  a general  review  of  recent  local 
transit  service  development  throughout  the  State  of 
California,  indicated  that  BART  planning  and  develop- 
ment were  not  sufficient  reasons  for  the  creation  of 
either  feeder  or  local  transit  service.  Although  local 
areas  proposed  new  transit  systems  which  were  publicly 
supported  by  BART,  actual  system  development  near  BART 
appears  more  related  to  newly  available  Federal  and 
State  subsidies  than  to  BART. 

Despite  early  attempts  to  facilitate  coordination, 
BART  had  relatively  little  impact  on  the  operations  of 
the  two  major  existing  transit  operators  in  the  BART 
District,  AC  Transit  and  MUNI.  The  three  operators 
were  able  to  reach  agreement  on  acceptable  transfer 
systems,  but  operators  admit  the  systems  are  not  op- 
timal from  the  user  standpoint.  Operators  never  did 
agree  on  the  appropriate  service  levels  and  schedules 
to  promote  system  integration. 
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(5)  Local  Officials  Have  Taken  Few  Policy  Actions  To 
Alleviate  Overflow  Parking  And  Traffic  Congestion 
Near  BART  Stations 


BART  had  a noticeable  adverse  impact  on  local 
automobile  transportation  near  many  BART  stations. 
Specific  outcomes  were  an  increase  in  local  traffic 
congestion  and  the  lack  of  available  parking  at  some 
BART  stations.  Most  local  jurisdictions  took  few  pol- 
icy actions  to  try  to  alleviate  these  problems. 


3.  AREAS  MOST  AFFECTED  BY  PUBLIC  POLICY  IMPACTS 


(1)  BART  Has  Had  A Comparatively  Greater  Impact  On 
Public  Policy  Decisions  In  Urban  Core  Areas  Than 
In  Urban  Residential  Or  Suburban  Areas 

The  urban  core  areas  of  Oakland  and  principally 
San  Francisco  had  more  opportunities  for  BART  impacts 
and  took  more  aggressive  policy  actions  which  allowed 
them  to  take  greater  advantage  of  BART. 

Original  proponents  of  the  BART  system  considered 
revitalization  of  the  downtown  areas  as  a major  system 
objective.  Particularly  in  San  Francisco,  coordinated 
public  policies  for  land  use  and  development  have 
allowed  the  city  to  take  advantage  of  BART  to  direct 
the  location  and  character  of  development. 

(2)  Public  Policy  Actions  In  Response  To  BART  Were 
Most  Often  Made  At  The  Local,  Rather  Than  The 
Regional  Or  State  Level  Of  Government 

The  emphasis  on  local  policy  with  respect  to  BART 
is  a result  of  the  Bay  Area  institutional  setting. 

During  BART  planning  and  development,  almost  all 
transit-related  decisions  were  the  responsibility  of 
strong  local  governments  or  independent  transit  agen- 
cies . 

Regional  agencies  involved  in  transportation  deci- 
sions have  only  been  formed  in  the  last  ten  years. 

These  agencies  have  yet  to  play  anything  but  an  advisory 
role  in  transportation  policy  decisions.  State  govern- 
ment, until  recently,  had  expressed  little  interest  in 
local  transportation  policy. 
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4. 


POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 


Metropolitan  areas  now  planning  rapid  rail  transit  systems 
are  doing  so  in  a significantly  different  policy  environment  than 
did  BART  in  the  early  1960's.  The  BART  system  was  almost  entirely 
locally  funded.  The  Federal  government  now  provides  80%  funding 
for  similar  transit  projects.  However,  obtaining  Federal  funding 
requires  compliance  with  a variety  of  policy  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures for  planning  and  funding  such  a system,  none  of  which  was 
used  during  the  BART  process.  As  an  example,  local  transit  plan- 
ning must  now  incorporate  the  formulation  of  very  specific  local 
transportation  objectives  and  supportive  local  policies.  Therefore, 
other  metropolitan  areas  will  be  in  a better  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  rapid  rail  transit  through  public  policies  than  was  the  Bay 
Area. 


The  BART  experience  does  provide  some  "lessons  learned"  for 
other  jurisdictions  planning  rapid  rail  transit  development.  How- 
ever, certain  characteristics  of  the  Bay  Area  and  the  BART  develop- 
ment process  limit  the  transferability  of  these  findings. 

. The  Bay  Area  contained  strong  independent  local 

government  structures  with  an  absence  of  regional 
or  state  planning  or  operating  authority  with 
respect  to  transit.  Areas  with  a strong  regional 
governmental  authority  or  even  an  effective  re- 
gional planning  agency  can  expect  to  have  much 
different  experience  in  coordinating  transporta- 
tion planning  and  operations. 

BART  system  construction  was  financed  almost  en- 
tirely through  a separate  local  property  tax. 

The  availability  of  Federal  funding  and  the  use 
of  different  forms  of  local  taxation  will  have 
a different  impact  on  local  financial  policy. 


BART  system  planning  was  completed  without  the 
benefit  of  prior  comprehensive  regional  land  use 
planning  (except  what  BART  had  to  do  itself) . 
Regions  with  such  a planning  process  in  place  may 
be  able  to  better  coordinate  rapid  rail  system 
design  objectives  with  local  land  use  policy. 

The  Bay  Area  includes  a variety  of  separate  inde- 
pendent transit  operators  with  no  mechanism  for 
coordination  before  MTC  was  formed  in  1970.  Where 
rail  and  bus  service  will  be  provided  by  the  same 
transit  operator,  system  coordination  issues  will 
be  quite  different  from  BART's. 
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Despite  these  qualifications  about  the  transferability  of 
BART  findings,  officials  in  other  metropolitan  areas  can  benefit 
from  the  BART  experience.  Public  policy  implications  are  summarized 
by  major  policy  area  in  Chapters  III  through  VII  of  this  report  and 
are  presented  in  much  greater  detail  in  the  Local  Policy  Implications 
Final  Report,  a summary  of  which  is  included  as  Appendix  A.  This 
section  summarizes  the  more  significant  implications  in  terms  of 
the  level  of  government  action  required — local,  regional  or  state. 
Specific  laws,  regulations  and  practices  in  each  state  will  have 
a significant  effect  on  the  level  of  government  involved  in  any 
policy  decision.  However,  this  discussion  is  intended  as  a concep- 
tual approach,  suggesting  the  lowest  or  generally  most  likely  level 
of  government  that  should  be  involved  so  that  the  most  appropriate 
policy  decision  can  be  made. 

(1)  Local  Policy  Implications 

In  other  metropolitan  areas  with  a history  of 
strong  local  government  control,  most  policy  actions 
related  to  rapid  rail  transit  should  be  made  at  the 
local  level  of  government. 

The  BART  experience  suggests  that  local  objectives 
for  rapid  rail  transit  should  be  set  early  and  local 
planning  should  begin  well  before  any  type  of  regional 
system  is  approved.  Although  compliance  with  Federal 
Alternatives  Analysis  guidelines  mandates  extensive 
transportation  and  financial  planning,  local  govern- 
ments should  be  sure  that  they  consider  the  expected 
impact  of  various  alternatives  on  their  own  communities 
in  light  of  their  own  local  transportation,  land  use 
and  economic  objectives. 

Policy  areas  where  local  officials  can  most  likely 
have  their  greatest  impact  are: 

. Land  Use  Planning — General  plans  should 

provide  the  basis  for  local  input  in 
rapid  rail  transit  design  decisions, 
such  as  route  alignment  and  station 
location. 

. Economic  Policy — Communities  should 

have  an  economic  development  plan  as 
a vehicle  for  identifying  local  econo- 
mic objectives.  These  objectives 
and  more  detailed  plans  should  also 
serve  as  a basis  for  recommending 
specific  transit  route  and  station 
locations  within  a community. 
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. Financial  Policy — Depending  on  the 

transit  financing  approach  chosen, 
local  officials  should  project  their 
continuing  obligations  to  existing 
local  transit  services,  recommending 
what  increment  their  communities  would 
be  willing  to  pay  for  regional  rail 
transit  service. 

If  a metropolitan  area  chooses  to  develop  a rapid 
rail  transit  system,  local  officials  should  be  prepared 
to  take  supportive  policy  actions  in  areas  such  as: 

. Land  Use  Policy-Local  officials  can 

use  rapid  rail  transit  to  help  achieve 
local  growth  or  preservation  objec- 
tives. The  BART  experience  suggests 
that  rapid  rail  transit  will  probably 
not  alter  market  demand  where  little 
now  exists.  However,  rapid  rail  transit 
can  influence  the  location  and  form 
of  development  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  supportive  local  land  use  policies 
such  as: 

Realistic  land  use  and 
development  projections 
must  be  established  before 
rapid  rail  transit  design 
is  under  way  to  target  deve- 
lopment opportunities. 

Once  route  and  station 
locations  are  determined, 
detailed  station  area  and 
corridor  studies  should 
be  conducted  to  assist 
planners  in  developing  an 
appropriate  package  of 
land  use  policy  actions 
supporting  the  desired 
form  and  location  of  deve- 
lopment. Policy  actions 
can  include  a combination 
of  public  improvement  pro- 
jects, land  acquisition, 
public  redevelopment,  zon- 
ing and  marketing. 
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• Traffic  And  Parking  Policy — The  signi- 

ficant adverse  effects  of  parking 
and  traffic  congestion  caused  by  BART 
suggest  that  other  jurisdictions  should 
ensure  that  parking  policy,  particu- 
larly in  suburban  areas,  receives  high 
priority  attention  from  local  offi- 
cials. Alternatives  include  requir- 
ing additional  transit  parking  capa- 
city, implementing  parking  or  traffic 
restrictions  or  permit  programs,  or 
encouraging  other  forms  of  transit 
access. 

Financial  Policy — Local  officials  can 
expect  to  use  rapid  rail  transit  effec- 
tively, especially  in  large  cities, 
to  further  local  improvement  objectives 
and  benefit  local  revenues.  Alterna- 
tively, local  transit  system  financing 
decisions  may  be  more  difficult  with 
the  addition  of  a rapid  rail  transit 
system.  Specifically: 

Local  officials  should 
not  be  concerned  about 
transit  debt  as  an  effec- 
tive constraint  in  local 
financing  plans  unless 
rapid  rail  transit  funding 
decisions  are  made  by  the 
local  government  rather 
than  an  independent  re- 
gional transit  authority. 

Local  governments  can 
lessen  the  impact  of  rapid 
rail  transit  on  their 
operating  budgets  through 
agreements  with  rapid 
transit  officials  to  pro- 
vide desired  local  ameni- 
ties to  compensate  for 
rapid  rail  transit  con- 
struction disruptions. 

The  formation  of  a new  regional  rapid  transit 
organization  will  probably  have  little  effect  on  organi- 
zational structures  and  practices  at  the  local  level. 
However,  local  officials  should  expect  to  use  additional 
staff  time  and  possibly  consultant  assistance  to  perform 
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necessary  planning  and  analysis  for  rapid  rail  transit. 
Large  cities  may  want  to  consider  appointing  a rapid 
transit  liaison  reporting  to  the  mayor  or  city  manager's 
office  to  expedite  decisions  related  to  rapid  rail 
transit  design  and  construction  within  the  city. 

(2)  Regional  Policy  Implications 

Experience  in  the  Bay  Area  suggests  that  the  lack 
of  strong  regional  leadership  in  transit  planning  and 
financing  can  lead  to  more  competitive  and  time  consum- 
ing decision  processes  related  to  rapid  rail  transit 
development.  Examples  of  this  problem  in  BART's  deve- 
lopment are : 

. Time  consuming  and  heated  negotiations 

among  local  transit  operators  result- 
ing in  more  parallel  (and  potentially 
competitive)  routes,  less  feeder  ser- 
vice and  more  cumbersome  transfer  mech- 
anisms than  would  have  been  expected. 

BART  construction  delays  and  cost  over- 
runs as  a result  of  local  government 
demands  without  any  regional  override. 

Local  land  use  objectives  that  were 
unrealistic  when  combined  into  a re- 
gional package. 

In  light  of  these  problems,  other  metropolitan 
areas  should  ensure,  prior  to  approval  of  rapid  rail 
transit,  that  institutions  are  in  place  with  appro- 
priate levels  of  authority  to  make  the  types  of  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  at  least  on  a regional,  if  not 
a state  basis.  Planning  and  policy  decisions  which 
should  take  place  at  this  level  are: 

Regional  land  use,  economic  and  trans- 
portation planning  as  a basis  for  mini- 
mizing competition  among  local  com- 
munities and  local  or  regional  transit 
operators . 

Regional  transportation  financial  plan- 
ning and  policy  and  discretionary  fund- 
ing allocation. 

. Transportation  planning  and  policy 

across  major  modes  (including  highway 
planning  and  automobile  pricing  policy) . 
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(3)  State  Policy  Implications 


The  State  of  California  had  little  involvement 
in  transit  generally  as  well  as  in  BART  planning,  de- 
sign and  construction,  but  has  become  more  involved 
as  increasing  transit  deficits  required  new  sources 
of  funding  from  the  state  level.  The  role  of  any  state 
in  transit  planning  and  financing  overall  will  probably 
be  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  role  of 
the  state  in  rapid  rail  transit  planning. 

Although  most  rapid  rail  transit  policy  decisions 
should  be  left  to  the  local  and  regional  levels  of 
government,  state  agencies  and  legislators  may  need 
to  be  involved  in  the  following  types  of  policy  deci- 
sions : 

Transportation  Planning- — State  trans- 
portation planning  agencies  should 
cooperate  in  regional  transit  alterna- 
tives analysis  in  setting  priorities 
for  development  of  other  transporta- 
tion modes,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  highway  planning  and  construction. 

. Financial  Planning--State  officials 

should  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
state's  role  in  transit  financing 
if  a region  appears  to  be  unable  to 
meet  its  financing  obligations  through 
its  own  resources,  as  happened  in 
the  Bay  Area. 


* * * 


* 


The  findings  and  conclusions  about  Bay  Area  public  officials' 
response  to  BART  as  presented  in  this  report  suggest  that  timely 
and  coordinated  public  policy  actions  can  be  important  in  directing 
rapid  transit  system  development  to  achieve  local  objectives.  How- 
ever, public  officials  in  other  jurisdictions  must  generally  act 
more  aggressively  than  Bay  Area  officials  did  if  they  intend  to 
take  full  advantage  of  rapid  transit  development. 

Local  governments  considering  rapid  transit  development  should 
become  involved  early  in  the  planning  process.  Local  officials 
should  recognize  both  the  opportunities  and  costs  of  rapid  rail 
transit  and  formulate  specific  local  objectives  with  these  in  mind. 
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Once  local  objectives  for  rapid  transit  are  clearly  defined,  offi- 
cials can  formulate  appropriate  public  policy  actions  designed  to 
help  a community  achieve  these  objectives.  The  experience  of  rapid 
rail  transit  development  in  other  metropolitan  areas  should  serve 
as  an  important  input  in  this  process. 
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APPENDIX  A 


LOCAL  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 
OF  BART  DEVELOPMENT* 
SUMMARY  AND  FINDINGS 


This  report  is  designed  primarily  for  use  by  local  and  regional 
government  officials — elected  officials,  administrators  and  planners 
--who  are  either  (1)  considering  an  investment  in  transit,  particularly 
rapid  rail,  or  (2)  in  the  process  of  designing  and  constructing  a 
rapid  rail  transit  system.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  use 
the  experience  of  BART  as  a basis  for  suggesting  the  types  of  local 
public  policies  that  are  likely  to  enable  local  officials  to  achieve 
their  own  objectives  for  rapid  rail  transit  development. 

This  section  briefly  summarizes  the  BART  experience  as  it 
relates  to  public  policy  decisions  in  other  communities.  Chapter 
VII  of  the  report  outlines  conclusions  in  slightly  more  detail. 

However,  for  local  officials  interested  in  specific  types  of  public 
policy  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  appropriate  chapters 
for  an  in-depth  discussion. 

This  report  concentrates  on  the  local  policy  implications 
of  BART.  Local  policy  implications  are  defined  as  improvements 
in  the  public  policy-making  process  to  enable  local  officials  to 
make  more  informed  decisions  about  rapid  rail  transit  development 
to  help  achieve  local  community  objectives.  The  local  policy  impli- 
cations developed  in  this  report  are  based  on  answers  to  four 
questions : 

. What  were  the  original  local  goals  for  BART? 

Were  they  attained? 

Were  the  original  local  goals  and  expectations 
for  BART  really  attainable  and/or  appropriate? 

. If  not,  could  a modification  of  goals  and  expec- 

tations provide  a better  basis  for  local  policy 
decisions  related  to  rail  transit? 

. If  so,  what  improvements  in  the  local  policy 

formulation  and  implementation  process  can  be 
suggested  to  help  local  communities  better  achieve 
their  objectives  for  rapid  rail  transit? 

Local  officials  should  recognize  that  an  analysis  of  the 
BART  experience  and  its  impacts  has  certain  limitations  for  improv- 
ing policy-making  processes  in  other  regions.  Public  priorities 
have  changed  and  the  Bay  Area  and  BART  development  are  relatively 
unique.  Despite  this,  local  decision-making  processes  have  not 
changed  dramatically  and  issues  now  confronting  local  officials 
in  Washington,  D.C. , and  Atlanta  are  remarkably  similar  to  issues 
raised  in  the  Bay  Area  not  too  long  ago. 


Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton  Inc.,  The  Local  Policy  Implications  of  BART  Development, 
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The  following  three  sections  summarize  conclusions  regarding 
the  role  of  rapid  rail  transit  in  achieving  local  objectives;  the 
institutional  setting  for  rapid  rail  transit  development;  and  the 
approach  to  planning,  constructing  and  operating  a rapid  rail 
transit  system. 


1.  A RAPID  RAIL  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  BY  ITSELF  HAS  A LIMITED  ABILITY 
TO  MEET  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  OBJECTIVES 


As  the  BART  experience  shows,  rapid  transit  alone  will  not 
allow  a region  to  achieve  all  the  varied  objectives  and  expectations 
which  led  community  officials  and  citizens  to  support  such  a system 
originally.  BART  Impact  Program  results  suggest  BART  has  not  yet 
been  very  successful  in  achieving  its  objectives,  but  two  qualifi- 
cations should  be  added: 

. BART  has  only  been  in  operation  five  years,  hardly 

enough  time  to  assess  whether  BART  can  be  viewed 
as  a success  or  failure. 

. Local  officials  generally  overstated  the  expec- 

tations for  BART  in  order  to  gain  public  support. 
Further,  they  did  not  always  implement  the  kind 
of  supportive  public  policies  to  complement  BART. 

In  this  light,  local  officials  should  make  sure  that  their  expec- 
tations are  realistic  based  on  BART's  and  other  new  systems'  experi- 
ence and  begin  planning  early  to  identify  appropriate  public  policy 
strategy  to  support  rapid  rail  development. 


2.  SUPPORTIVE  INSTITUTIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS  ARE  CRITICAL  TO  ACHIEV- 
ING RAPID  RAIL  TRANSIT  EXPECTATIONS 


The  BART  experience  suggests  that  metropolitan  areas  with 
strong  local  government  control  and  lacking  effective  regional  and 
state  participation  in  transit  planning  will  have  a difficult  time 
achieving  rapid  rail  transit  objectives.  Creating  a new  regional 
agency  (like  BART)  for  rapid  rail  transit  development  will  not  alone 
solve  this  problem,  as  the  Bay  Area  found.  Further,  combining  all 
transit  service  under  a single  regional  transit  operator  may  be  an 
improvement.  But  this  approach  removes  any  basis  for  competition 
and  service  decisions  may  be  far  removed  from  the  local  communities 
served  by  the  system. 

A preferred  institutional  approach  would  be  a combination 
of  the  following  components: 
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. Individual  transit  operators  within  a region  to 

foster  a competitive  spirit,  but  with  sufficient 
oversight  to  prevent  direct  competition  on  indi- 
vidual routes.  Public  officials  on  an  elected 
or  appointed  board  of  directors  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  policy  decisions  and  liaison 
with  local  governments. 

. A regional  or  state  transportation  planning  agency 

(like  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 
in  the  Bay  Area)  with  funding  leverage  over  indi- 
vidual transit  operators. 

. A loosely  structured  regional  association  of 

transit  operators  to  facilitate  coordination  of 
joint  activities  such  as  purchasing,  marketing 
and  public  relations. 

. Local  governments  should  retain  the  option  to 

initiate  transit  on  a contract  basis,  seeking 
bids  from  various  public  and  private  transporta- 
tion companies. 

The  first  two  of  these  components  are  the  most  essential  for  avoid- 
ing problems  faced  in  the  Bay  Area  during  BART  development.  The 
latter  two  components  provide  a number  of  benefits  but  are  not  cri- 
tical to  achieving  the  objectives  of  a rapid  transit  system. 


3.  SUPPORTIVE  LOCAL  POLICY  ACTIONS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  ACHIEVE 
COMMUNITY  OBJECTIVES  FOR  RAPID  RAIL  TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT 


For  rapid  rail  transit  development  to  meet  community  objec- 
tives, local  officials  must  be  involved  in  each  stage  of  transit 
development.  This  section  briefly  outlines  the  types  of  supportive 
local  policy  actions  which  should  be  taken  at  each  of  five  transit 
development  stages. 

(1)  Planning 

The  initial  rapid  rail  transit  planning  stage  is 
where  local  officials  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
whether  rapid  rail  transit  is  the  appropriate  choice 
for  meeting  local  objectives  and,  if  so,  develop  engin- 
eering and  financing  plans.  Three  major  products  which 
should  flow  from  local  officials'  involvement  are: 

. Local  and  regional  plans  for  land 

use  and  development,  the  local 
economy  and  the  environment  are 
important  inputs  to  the  rapid  rail 
transit  planning  process. 
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. A transit  system  plan  should  be 

developed  using  the  existing  Federal 
procedures.  At  this  point,  local 
and  regional  plans  are  combined 
with  specific  transportation  objec- 
tives to  develop  transportation 
alternatives . 

. A transit  financing  plan  should  be 

developed  once  rapid  rail  transit 
is  determined  to  be  the  appropriate 
transit  alternative.  Financing  for 
a rapid  rail  system  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  total 
transit  financing  for  a given  region. 

(2)  Design 

Rapid  transit  system  design  is  the  area  where 
local  government  involvement  can  be  most  productive 
and  essential.  At  this  point,  a region  has  decided 
to  implement  a rapid  rail  transit  system,  has  approved 
a financing  plan  (including  both  Federal  and  local 
sources)  and  is  now  ready  to  begin  detailed  system 
planning  and  design. 

Three  categories  of  design  decisions — route  and 
station  location,  system  configuration  and  station  and 
train  design — should  be  of  greatest  interest  to  local 
officials.  The  process  by  which  these  decisions  are 
made  and  implemented  should  include  three  basic 
activities : 

Preparing  or  assembling  local  land 
use,  economic,  environmental  and 
transportation  service  plans  and 
objectives  as  a basis  for  system 
design  decisions.  These  should  be 
consistent  with  regional  plans. 

. Making  system  and  station  design 

decisions  which  seek  to  accommodate 
local  preferences. 

. Taking  steps  to  plan  appropriate 

local  policy  strategies  to  take 
advantage  of  transit  development. 

Specific  steps  include: 

Station  area  and  corri- 
dor land  use  and  econo- 
mic studies 
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Capital  improvement 
scheduling 

Joint  development  plans 
Local  design  review 


(2)  Construction 

During  transit  construction,  local  officials  should 
be  involved  in  two  distinct  types  of  activities — construc- 
tion coordination  and  pre-operations  planning. 

. Construction  coordination  is  neces- 

sary where  rapid  transit  construc- 
tion will  take  place  along  existing 
local  rights-of-way  or  near  exist- 
ing residential  and  commercial  deve- 
lopment. Specific  local  government 
activities  include: 

Construction  planning 

Negotiation  of  agreements 
between  local  governments 
and  the  transit  district 

Local  capital  improvement 
scheduling 

Coordination  of  local 
capital  improvement  pro- 
jects with  rapid  transit 
construction  (joint 
development) 

Pre-operations  planning  relates  to 
specific  agreements  which  should  be 
reached  or  plans  which  should  be 
developed  prior  to  operations  startup. 

This  local  planning  effort  should 
include  four  major  activities: 

Land  use  strategy  deve- 
lopment 

Parking  and  traffic 
management  planning 

Facilities  maintenance 
agreements 

Transit  service  coor- 
dination 
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(4)  Startup 


At  the  point  rapid  rail  transit  service  actually 
begins,  the  role  of  local  governments  should  be  dimin- 
ished greatly.  Therefore,  the  only  activities  required 
by  local  officials  are: 

Implementation  of  public  policy 
actions  and  strategies  already 
determined. 

. Monitoring  system  progress  to  iden- 

tify unexpected  occurrences  and 
develop  new  or  revise  existing  local 
policies  if  necessary. 

(5)  Operations 

Although  BART  has  been  operating  for  almost  five 
years,  all  of  the  services  and  lines  have  not  yet  been 
phased  in  (Sunday  service  and  the  opening  of  the  Richmond- 
Daly  City  line  are  not  scheduled  to  begin  before  spring 
1978)  and  operating  problems  remain  higher  than  normal. 
Therefore,  BART  has  not  really  reached  the  fifth  stage 
of  continuing  operations  and  no  specific  implications 
have  been  developed.  Based  on  experience  thus  far,  the 
probable  roles  of  local  officials  will  be: 

. Monitoring  system  progress. 

. Planning  for  system  extensions  or 

modifications . 


* * * 


* * 


Overall,  we  have  tried  to  provide  some  general  policy  guid- 
ance to  local  officials  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  rapid  rail 
transit  development  to  meet  some  of  their  community's  objectives 
as  well  as  want  to  avoid  some  of  the  potential  problems  and  dis- 
ruptions of  this  development.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  transfer 
insights  from  the  Bay  Area  to  other,  quite  different  jurisdictions — 
to  avoid  implications  that  are  either  too  general  or  too  specific. 

We  have  tended  to  err  on  the  general  and  more  universal  side,  hoping 
that  local  officials  can  use  this  report  more  as  a checklist  in 
structuring  appropriate  public  policies  for  their  own  community. 
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